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January 


The Month of All 
Beginnings 


Our word January comes from Janus, the Roman God of All 
Beginnings. 


Janus was two faced; one looked forward with youthful hope 
unafraid; the other looked backward over the success and ex- 
perience of the past. 

The hospital which has a 100% efficiency Medical Protective 
Contract is lhkewise contented either’ in anticipation or retro- 
Spection. 


Let the first of your good resolutions be, safety first, for your 
good name, practice, personal property and estate by amply forti- 
fying yourself against your greatest hazard, your professional 


liability. 
for 
Wedical” Protective Service. 
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Twenty-Six Years of Doing One Thing Right 
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DAVIS & GECK INC. 211 TO 221 DUFFIELD STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y., U.S. A. 
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FOR THE INVALID AND 
CONVALESCENT 


Horlicks 


The Original 


The high nutritive value of Horlick’s Malted 
Milk, its ease of assimilation, and its con- 
venience in serving, have given it a very im- 
portant place in the dietary of the sick room. 


Avoid imitations when purchasing 
Samples prepaid 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO. 
RACINE, WIS. 


BETZCO RUBBER GLOVES 


For the Surgeon 


| These gloves are 
made with extra 
strength in the body 
and wrists, with high, 
strong fingers. 
They are correct- 
ly shaped from 
the best para rub- 
ber, with no ce- 
mented seams to 
crack, split 
or tear, and 
will with- 
stand con- 
stant sterili- 
zation and 
very. hard 
use. 


2BR7955. Sur- 


Your order for an 
estimated year’s 
supply will be ac- 
cepted at the quan- 
tity price and we 
will ship them in 
divided lots at such 
intervals as you 
prefer. 


— s Service 
Enduro Rub- 
ber Gloves, per 
dozen, $3.85. % 
2BR7957.. Heavy Weight En- 


duro Rubber Gloves, per dozen, 
6.50 


2BR7958,_Pebbled Non-slip Enduro 
Rubber Gloves, per pair, $0.60. 


FRANK S. BETZ COMPANY 
30 E. Randolph St. HAMMOND, IND. 
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(Trade Mark) 


IN HYPERACIDITY 
In PETROLAGAR (Alka- 


line) the milk of magnesia is so 
incorporated that the alkalinity 
is slowly liberated and will not 
cause bloating or flatulence. 
This product is indicated in 
cases of hyperacidity — espe- 
cially in gastric ulcer. 

It affords an emulsion of pure 
eo : paraffin base mineral oil of the 
a highest specific gravity and vis- 
P, vel re cosity, with agar-agar in an 

‘et agar emulsion which provides both 

‘Plain. lubrication and bulk. 
In PETROLAGAR (Alka- 
line) — green lable — one table- 
spoonful contains the equivalent 
of one teaspoonful of milk of 
magnesia. 

PETROLAGAR is purely 
mechanical in action. 

It is non-habit-forming. It 
can be given in constantly di- 
minishing doses. It decreases 
the possibility of leakage. It is 
palatable. 

PETROLAGAR is an ethical 
product, which is advertised 
only to the medical profession. 


PETROLAGAR is issued as follows: PETROLAGAR 
(Plain); PETROLAGAR (With Phenolphthalein) ; 
PETROLAGAR (Alkaline); and PETROLAGAR 
Unsweetened (no sugar). 


Use this coupon to secure a clinical trial specimen. 


_DESHELL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


3064 West Pico St. Dept. H. B. 589 East Illinois St. 
Los Angeles Chicago 


— MAIL TO THE NEAREST 


Deshell Laboratories, Inc., Dept. H. B. 
Gentlemen: 

ain 
..»»-PETROLAGAR (Alkaline) 
..-PETROLAGAR Unsweetened (no sugar) 
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| International Newsreel Photo | 
: Looks Like a Night Fire 2 


Disaster 


But it is the Bessemer Room (7) 
at the American Steel Foundry 


hig and lacerated wounds are common in industry 


and emergency practice. Such wounds are treated Toles 
successfully with 
BUTESIN PICRATE OINTMENT Earn 
(Para-aminobenzoyl-butanol-picrate) 
Accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of Carl 
the American Medical Association. 
Many physicians and surgeons who are using BUTESIN 
: PICRATE OINTMENT are enthusiastic in their praise Acm 
‘ of this product. It is quick to relieve pain; it is antiseptic Fisel 
and healing in its action; and odorless as well. The 
Wherever a pain-relieving, bactericidal ointment is indi- Viet 
— BUTESIN PICRATE does the work—and does it ; 
| well. 
Net Prices: 2-oz. tube, $0.45; 1-lb. jar, $2.40 Hor! 
Prices for larger quantities (bulk) quoted on request. Qua 
Send for Circular C-371 
[ THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES Jew 
4739-53 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
New York San Francisco Seattle Los Angeles Carl 
Toronto Bombay 
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A typical Hospital installation of 
“MATEER” Laundry Machinery 


Write for Catalog 


| F. W. MATEER & CO. 


Established 1893 
226-232 WEST ONTARIO ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Classified ‘Index of Advertisers 


Anaesthesia Apparatus 


Baby Garments 
Earnshaw Sales Co. ,......... 57 
Campaigns—Fund Raising 
Electric Therapeutic Apparatus and Supplies 

Foods and Beverages 

Fountains 

Hospital Campaigns 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX OF ADVERTISERS—Continueg 


Hospital and Surgical Supplies 


Infant Food 
Laundry Equipment 
Laundry Supplies 
Liquid Paraffin 
8 
McKesson Surgical Pump 
Medical Insurance 
Protective Co., TRO. Second Cover 
Mineral Water 
: Nurses’ and Physicians’ Register 
Pharmaceuticals 
Restraints 
Rubber Gloves 
Soaps 
Sterilizers 
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MICAWBERO 


Al spent his life WAITING FOR SOMETHING TO 
TURN UP. 


sal HE NEVER GOT ANYWHERE! 


37 _ Accredited Graduate Nurses, Technicians, Dieti- 
tians, Class A Physicians, 


. Don’t Be Modern Micawbers! 


39 It’s our business to turn up these good salaried 
3 appointments for you. 
43 
4 WE ARE THE LARGEST, OLDEST, BEST 
~ KNOWN REGISTRY FOR MEDICAL SERV- 
37 ICE IN THE WORLD! 
7 We are in touch with the best appointments with 
i hospitals, institutions, corporations, and individuals 
* all over the United States. 
| Register with us and let AZNOE’S SUPER- 
6 SERVICE help you realize your ambitions. 
Send for our new illustrated booklet. 
9 
10 
CENTRAL REGISTRY FOR NURSES 
64 NATIONAL PHYSICIANS’ EXCHANGE 
37 Member oh Association 


of Commerce 
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Cut Cleaning Costs with 


Solvay Super Cleaner 


In every part of the hospital you will find a ready 
use for SoLvay SUPER CLEANSER Trademark Registered. 
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J Effective cleaning of tile, marble, glassware, kitchen [hy 
utensils, dish-washing machines, tables, floors, lin- 
fy} oleum, refrigerators, windows, etc., is quickly ac- | 


Og 

KA 


complished with little labor at slight cost. 
SoLvAY SUPER CLEANSER Trademark Registered is ab- 


== 


solutely harmless, a thorough deodorizer—leaves_ 
1 everything sweet and clean. It is truly the perfect [& 
cleanser for all general cleaning. 
In the laundry, use SoLvay SNOWFLAKE Crys- 
TALS Trademark Registered for the speedy accomplish- 
ment of quality laundering. Snowflake is “differ- 
i ent”—never cakes, is free running as sand, a free M 
(J| and easy rinser, a real soap saver and is the best aid {ff} 
to a perfect bleach. 
MY . 
i Snowflake will cut costs and insure perfect work |% 
i} in the laundry just as Super Cleanser does in gen- lJ 
eral cleaning. 

The name Solvay, the largest source of supply v 
fy in Alkali, is your guarantee of a superior product | 
and service. 
Over 75 stock Write today for 
servic 
at low delivery STANDARD IN — | 
cost on all Sol- SINCE I?’s free! 
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THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. Hutchinson, Kans. 
I] Wing & Evans, Inc.—Sales Department, 40 Rector St., New York y! 
ee Boston Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh ‘ove! 

Chicago Syracuse Indianapolis 
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We reduce 
your soap costs! 


Even though cleanliness is one of the most important things in hos. 
pitals, there is no reason why soap costs should be high. 

Different brands of soap for each separate need inflate this upkeep 
expense—and so increase your costs per patient, per day. 

Hospitals everywhere save large totals every year by purchasing 
supplies in a new way—by standardizing on as few brands as possible, 
First making sure that those brands are the finest. 

Palmolive always heads the list in savings made, and efficient re. 
sults gained, this way. Because its quality is known _to be of the 
highest—and is unvarying. And because there is a Palmolive-made 
soap or cleanser for every conceivable purpose in a hospital. 

_ This standardization saves unnecessary wastes in purchasing, record. 
ing, receiving, storing and distributing. And makes quantity buying 
exceptionally economical. 

Price List will be sent to Hospital Stewards promptly on request. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.) 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


The safest way to economize is to standardize — on Palmolive 
2641 


LUMINAL THERAPY of EPILEPSY 


In Institutional Practice 


Among the leading institutions which employ 
Luminal are the following: 


Craig Colony for Epileptics 

Indiana Village for Epileptics 

Ohio Hospital for Epileptics 

Arkansas State Hospital for Nervous Diseases 
R. I. State Hospital for Mental Diseases 
Manhattan State Hospital 

N. J. State Village for Epileptics 

Iowa State Hospital and Colony for Epileptics 
N. C. State Colony for Epileptics 


Generally there is either a cessation of the sei- 
zures or a considerable reduction in frequency and 
severity, with marked improvement of the mental 
status. 

LUMINAL—General Sedative 

Luminal is also extensively used in various other 
conditions in small doses of % to ¥% gr. 

Literature on Request 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 
117 Hudson Street - ~- New York, N. Y. 
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The Management of an Infant’s Diet 
7 ft 


Malnutrition, Marasmus, 
Infantile Atrophy, Athrepsia i 
Mellin’s Food 8 level tablespoonfuls 4 
Skimmed Milk (1% fat) 9 fluidounces r\ 
Water 15 fluidounces f 


This mixture contains 56.61 grams of 
carbohydrates, thus supplying material that is 
utilized rapidly for heat and energy. The 
predominating carboliydrate is MALTOSE, 
which has the highest point of assimilation of 
any of the sugars, is immediately available as 
fuel and may be safely given in comparatively 
large amounts. The daily intake of protein 
from the employment of this formula is 15.54 
grams, an amount calculated to be sufficient to 
replace depleted tissues and to provide for 
new growth. There is present in the mixture 
4.32 grams of salts for replenishing inorganic 
elements. 


The suggested modification furnishes 
nutrition in keeping with the character 
and amount of food elements best 
adapted to the particular demands ot 
infants in an extreme state of emaciation 
and serves well as a starting point in 
attempting to meet the _ nutritive 
requirements of these undernourished 


babies. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Treats 
WITR FISCHERS PORTABLE 
DIATHERMY ATPARATU 


A Step Beyond Approval 


Standardization is the great, outstanding move in the hos- 
pital world today. It has been the greatest progressive 
move ever manifested in the hospital field. 


Now comes a step beyond standardization—the equipment 
of hospitals with diathermy apparatus. Your staff know 
of this modern method for assistance in the cure of in- 
numerable deep-seated disorders which yield to no other 
form of therapy. 

As a natural step in the progress of an up-to-date hospital, 
your institution should be equipped with diathermy ap- 
paratus—to give your staff the scientific, efficient equip- 
ment their skill and training demand. 


As leaders in the development of diathermy equipment, 
we are in an extremely fortunate position to advise with 
you on this type of apparatus. Even though you are not 
now in the market, you may learn much about this val- 
uable adjunct to the facilities of your institution by letting 
us tell you something of the history and use of diathermy. 
A letter requesting information which we have gained 
through leadership and years of experience will not put 
you under any obligation. We would welcome the op- 
portunity to be of service. 


H. G. FISCHER & CO. 


2333 WABANSIA AVE. CHICAGO 
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The Round Table Magazine of the Hospital Field 
Devoted to All Departments of Hospital Buying 


THE HOSPITAL BUYER CO., Inc. 
440 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wetpon C. Dietricu, Publisher 

Harry C. Puisss, Managing Editor 


Editorial Advisers 
Rock SLeysterR, M. D., Medical Director, Milwaukee Sanitarium 
A. M. Forster, M. D., Medical Director, Cragmore Sanatorium 
M. W. WeEntWworTH, Superintendent, Battle Creek Sanitarium 
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DATES, CALENDARS AND TIME 


Julius Caesar, in the year B. C. 46, introduced the Julian 
calendar, whereby the year is divided into 365 days, and 
every fourth year is a leap year, with an extra day. 


Pope Gregory XIII revised the calendar in the year 
1582, by dropping ten days out of that year, in order to 
adjust the dates of the calendar to the natural dates of the 
seasons, as regulated by the swing of the sun around our 
universe, 
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From those olden times has survived the custom of 
making a great hubbub and furore on the last days of the 
calendar year. 

Most of us do it because it is the custom, it gives ys 
a chance to let loose that vociferous ebulliency which 
seems to rise to the top every once in a while. 


Many persons welcome the New Year with a sigh of 
relief. They are glad that they are done with the old—with 
all its trials and tribulations. As hope springs eternal jn 
the human breast, they hope that the New Year just dawn. 
ing on them—and symbolized by a ruddy-cheeked, naked 
infant—has some greater things in store. 

Thus, it is the custom to wish our friends and the world 
at large, “Happy New Year.” 


A Latinist says, “Tempus Fugit,” and January first marks 
nothing more than the passing of another cycle in our 
method of counting time. 

It gives us an opportunity for making many fine resolu- 
tions, which, according to the jesters, are made like pie 
crust—to be broken. But the making of a good resolution 
is commendable, even if the resolution is broken soon 
afterwards. 


We say “Time flies,” and we think of the years passing 
on and on, into the limbo of old calendars. Does time fly? 

The sculptor, Lorado Taft, was asked to make a “Foun- 
tain of Time” for a Chicago park, and his beautiful, artistic, 
and unique monument indicates that Time remains, while 
we poor humans pass on. 

That is a thought for you, gentle reader, and the basis 
for a New Year’s resolution—for we do pass on, and all that 
remains is the work we have done. 


If you are looking for a suitable resolution to make in 
the New Year, might we suggest that you resolve to make 
your work such that it will live when you have passed on. 
Who has more chance to do this kind of work than the per- 
son whose life’s endeavor lies within the hospital field— 
where the opportunities for good and constructive work 
are legion, where self-sacrifice is the rule intsead of the ex- 
ception, and the calling one in which only thoughtful people 
survive? 


The best New Year greeting we can send you is that 
your work this year may be such as will survive you, and 
that you may enjoy health and happiness in the perform- 
ance of that work. 
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ORE than six months 
M ago, through the Bulle- 


tin of the American 

Dietetic Association, question- 
naires were sent to the mem- 
bers of that organization, de- 
signed to obtain from dietitians 
definite statistics and other in- 
formation concerning the exist- 
ing organization and mainte- 
nance problems of the dietary 
departments of hospitals in the 
United States and Canada. 

About seventy-five responses 
were received, from April to 
September. Sixty-six question- 
naires were returned completely 
or partially answered. Some 
members who received the ques- 
tionnaires are not at present in 
hospital work, and nine of these 
returned them as received or 
wrote letters of explanation. 
The completed survey has fur- 
nished material from hospitals 
varying in size from 2,800 to 40 
bed capacity. Reports were re- 
ceived from mental, tubercular, 
general, private, city or public 
hospitals and sanitaria. 

Needless to say, uniformity of 
organization is an impossibility, 
when the widely differing needs 
of such of these groups are con- 
sidered and realized. It would 
be futile for me to attempt to 
enumerate invariable duties of 
dietitians, disregarding the vari- 
ation in numbers of dietitians in 
many hospitals of corresponding 
bed capacity. 

The organization of the die- 
tary department of the hospital 
of approximately 275 beds, em- 


Organization and Maintenance 
of the Hospital Dietary 


Department 
By Maude A. Perry 


ploying 15 dietitians, is a much 
easier problem than organization 
of a similar department in a hos- 
pital of like size employing one 
dietitian and one student dieti- 
tian— but few such _ hospitals 
exist. If “many hands make 
light work,” what a dearth of 
hands will do is easily evi- 
denced. 

In making a survey of this 
type one must be not only accu- 
rate in deductions, but practical 
in making suggestions that will 
give workable solutions for con- 
ditions as they actually exist. 

The “Utopian” dietary depart- 
ment—where any hospital has a 
perfect organization, fully 
staffed and working with the 
full co-operation of every other 
department in the hospital —is 
like a gift of Aladdin’s wonder- 
ful lamp, much to be desired, 
but more difficult of attainment, 
as the “rubs” received do not 
always yield pleasure or effi- 
ciency. 

Working with foods or any- 
thing pertaining to food, where 
many classes of people must be 
fed—usually as economically, as 
well as nutritiously, as possi- 
ble—is the manifold duty of a 
dietitian. In the hospital she 
has not only patients, but staff 
and employes to feed and to 
please, if possible. 

Before attempting to organize 
the work of the dietary depart- 
ment of any hospital, large or 
small, a survey is necessary. It 
must be one which will not only 
outline the duties of the dieti- 
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SALARIES OR WAGES 
AVERAGE 
$40 to $160 er mi 
1 Chefs’ or Cooks’ 
$56 to $240 no sain, per month 
2 Cook’s Helpers (wages)................... $30 to $75 with or without main, 
3 Waitress (wages). ............. ...$16 to $75 per month 
4 Baker (salary)... eee ..-$60 to $160 and main, 
” Hospitals reporting. ...$90 to $200 no main. 
FOOD SERVICE FOR PATIENTS 
Heated Conveyors..... ....19H—Patients 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
Hospital = | Food No. atio 
= = ‘ Kitchen | Hospital 
Groups 3 E 3 Purchase Cooks Helpers | Personnel 
A to Patients 
Range 
More than from M. O. 
2000 beds 2-4 ri 11 9 
to to to 
1-0 21 11 
Patients 
1000 8-8 P.A. rf 27 
beds to Asst. Supt. to to 
2 1-0 1. 24 34 
PA. 
500; 9-3 Stew. 25 14 5 to4 
to >beds to Asst. Supt. to to 1 tol 
1000 1-0 19, 6 56 5 to7 
4 to3 
250 15-0 D. 3 5 3 to4 
beds to Asst. Supt. to to 5 to3 
1-0 Stew. 5 23 8 to7 
City 1 tol 
Organ. 2 tol 
D. 
100 3-3 Supt. 2 3 
to > beds to Asst. Supt. to to 1 tol 
250 1-0 Stew. 4 8 
1 
Less than 1-0 D. 1 to 1 tol 
100 beds Asst. Supt. 6 
Numbers 
Reporting 66 60 66 66 33 
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tian oF dietitians, but will show 
jiso what manner of co-opera- 
tion exists between the dietary 
department and other depart- 
ments with which she must be 
closely associated. 

Granted that these duties have 
been outlined, one must know 
whether the dietitian will be 
permitted to perform her duties 
without unnecessary  interfer- 
ence. 

It is hardly necessary for me 
to say that every hospital has a 
right to demand that a dietitian, 
placed in charge of a depart- 
ment controlling so large an ex- 
penditure of the total mainte- 
nance fund of the hospital, shall 
be a capable and well trained in- 
dividual, with a broad vision, 
but a practical mind. 

Without knowledge of the fi- 
nancial condition of any institu- 
tion, Or without some insight 
into its past and present history, 
one cannot tell whether tradi- 
tion and custom or financial 
stringency account for a poorly 
equipped and poorly staffed die- 
tary department. One thing is 
true—that economy of this type 
costs many hospitals several 
times the amount of money ac- 
tually expended by other insti- 
tutions for dietary maintenance. 

The organization of the die- 

tary department in a small hos- 
pital is just as important as that 
of the larger one, but the duties 
of the dietitian will depend upon 
the type of the hospital. The 
small private hospital often pre- 
sents, in miniature, the same 
problems as a larger hospital of 
similar type. 

One dietitian may, by herself, 
be called upon to do all the 
types of work done by several 
dietitians in the larger institu- 
tion, or she may even work in 
amore diversified field. On the 
other hand, she will not have 
the extent of work in any one 
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field which may require the en- 
tire time of one dietitian in the 
larger institution. 


For example: In a small hos- 
pital the dietitian may be able 
to do her administrative, educa- 
tional and dieto-therapy work 
on the small scale demanded— 
while in the larger institution, 
where each of these fields is 
more extensive, the work can- 
not be properly done by one 
dietitian. Here each line of 
work demands a specialist who 
shall be part of the staff of the 
dietitian in charge of the entire 
dietary department of the hos- 
pital. 

Many facts were brought out 
in the survey of the submitted 
questionnaires which shall 
now review, but some salient 
ones are worthy of attention. 
The results given were obtained 
only from hospitals employing 
one or more dietitians. 

As the number varied so 
greatly, it was impossible to ar- 
rive at any probable average. 
In hospitals of over 2,000 bed 
capacity, one had eight dietitians 
and eight students in training, 
while two had only one dieti- 
tian. Eight hospitals with 500 
to 1,000 beds each, employed 
from nine dietitians and three 
students, to one dietitian to han- 
dle the work allotted to the die- 
tary department. 


Hospitals of 250 to -500 bed 
capacity are seemingly better 
staffed in this department than 
either larger or smaller institu- 
tions. One hospital in this 
group reported fifteen dietitians. 
Only one of twenty-one hospi- 
tals reported as few as one dieti- 
tian and one student, and one 
has only one dietitian. Most of 
this group of hospitals have a 
minimum of three dietitians and 
at least three student dietitians 
in training. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Chiropractic 
By H. L. Mencken 
(Reprinted from The Baltimore Evening Sun) 


Note—We noticed in the Baltimore vty 3 Sun for December 8, an artick 


under the above title, from the caustic pen o 


Mencken. This is so amusing 


and interesting that, with all due apologies to The Evening Sun, we reprint it 


for the benefit of our readers. 


The Baltimore Sun is, however, not responsible 


for the illustrations in this article, as they are the work of our own cartoonist,—Rj 


I 


HIS preposterous quack- 
ery now seems to. be 
all the rage. I say prepos- 
terous because, unlike any other 
medical fraud that I have 
ever heard of, it is wholly 
devoid of sense. Its pathology 
is grounded upon the doctrine 
that all, or nearly all, human ills 
are caused by the pressure of 
misplaced vertebrae upon the 
nerves which come out of the 
spinal cord—in other words, 
that every disease is the result 
of a pinch. This is buncompe. 
Its therapeutics rest upon the 
doctrine that the way to get rid 
of such pinches is to climb upon 
a table and submit to an heroic 
pummeling by an ex-blacksmith 
or retired piano mover. This is 
buncombe doubly damned. 


Both doctrines were launched 
upon the world by an old quack 
named Still, the father of oste- 
opathy. For years his followers 
merchanted them, and made a 
lot of money at the trade. But 
as they grew opulent they grew 
ambitious, i. e., they began to 
study anatomy. The result was 
a gradual abandonment of Papa 
Still’s ideas. The high-toned 
osteopath of today is a sort of 
eclectic. He tries anything that 
promises to work, from tonsil- 
lectomy to the vibrations of the 
late Dr. Abrams. With four 


years’ training behind him, he 
probably knows more anatomy 
than the average graduate of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
or, at all events, more osteology. 
Thus enlightened, he seldom 
has much to say about pinched 
nerves in the back. 


When he abandoned the Still 
revelation it was seized by the 
chiropractors. They were led by 
another and worse quack, one 
Paliner. This Palmer grabbed 
the pinched nerve nonsense and 
began teaching it to bucolic 
morons in a few easy lessons. 
Today the country swarms with 
chiropractors, and in most states 
they have been able to exert 
enough pressure on rural poli- 
ticians to get themselves li- 
censed. Any lout with strong 
hands and arms is_ perfectly 
equipped to become a chiroprac- 
tor. No education beyond the 
elements is necessary. The 
whole art and mystery may be 
imparted in a few months, and 
the graduate is then free to prac- 
tice upon the proletariat. The 
takings are often high, and so 
the business has attracted thous- 
ands of recruits—retired base- 
ball players, plumbers, truck 
drivers, farmers, unfrocked 
clergymen, village school super- 
intendents. Now and then a 


quack doctor plunges into it. 
Hundreds of promising students 
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His Treatments Being Entirely 
Nonsensical. 


come from the intellectual ranks 
of hospital orderlies. 


II 

In various states efforts have 
been made, sometimes by the 
medical fraternity, to make the 
practise of chiropractic unlaw- 
ful. I am glad to be able to re- 
port that practically all of them 
have failed. Why should it be 
prohibited? I believe that every 
man has a clear right, when he 
is ill, to seek any sort of treat- 
ment that he yearns for. If his 
mental processes are of such a 
character that the theory of 
chiropractic seems plausible to 
him, then he should be permit- 
ted to try chiropractic. And if 
it be granted that he has a right 
to do so, then it follows clearly 
that any longshoreman privy to 
the technic has a right to treat 
him. 

To preach any contrary doc- 
trine is to advocate despotism 
and slavery. The arguments for 
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such despotism are all full of 
holes, and especially those that 
come from medical men who 
have been bitten by the public 
hygiene madness, i. e., by the 
messianic delusion. Such fanat- 
ics infest every health depart- 
ment in the land. They assume 
glibly that the whole aim of civ- 
ilization is to cut down the death 
rate, and to attain that end they 
are willing to make a sacrifice 
of everything else imaginable, 
including their own sense of hu- 
mor. I believe that these gentle- 
men often do a great deal more 
harm than good—that, at their 
worst, they are serious menaces 
to the public welfare and the 
public peace. 


_There is, indeed, not the 
slightest reason to believe that 
cutting down the death rate, in 
itself, is of much benefit to the 
human race. A people with an 
annual rate of 40 a thousand 
might still produce many Hux- 
leys and Darwins, and one with 
a rate of but eight or nine might 
produce nothing but Coolidges 
and Billy Sundays. The former 
probability, in truth, is much 
greater than the latter, for a low 
rate does not mean that more 
superior individuals are surviv- 
ing; it means, nine times out of 
ten, that more of the inferior 


The Patient on His Death-Bed. A 
Chiropractor Roosting on His 
Vertebrae. 
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are surviving—and that the next 
generation will be burdened by 
their get. The Milk and Ice Fund, 
I believe, is the worst curse of 
Baltimore—infinitely worse than 
the old annual epidemic of ty- 
phoid used to be. It steadily en- 
courages and facilitates the mul- 
tiplication of the unfit. Every 
year it increases, both relatively 
and absolutely, the number of 
wrecks that the taxpayers of the 
city must support. 


III 

Such quackeries as Christian 
Science, osteopathy and chiro- 
practic work against this false 
humanitarianism, and to excel- 
lent effect. They suck in the 
botched, and help them on to 
bliss eternal. When _ these 
botched fall into the hands of 
competent medical men they are 
very likely to be patched up and 
turned loose upon the world, to 
beget their kind. But massaged 
along the backbone to cure their 
lues, they quickly pass into the 
last melodramatic stages, and so 
their pathogenic heritage per- 
ishes with them. What is too 
often forgotten is that nature 
plainly intends the dying to die. 
Every interference with that 
process is full of dangers. It is, 
like birth control, profoundly 
immoral. The chiropractors are 
innocent in both departments. 

That their labors tend to prop- 
agate epidemics and so menace 
the lives of all of us—this I 
doubt. The fact is that most in- 
fectious diseases of any serious- 
ness throw out such alarming 
symptoms, and so quickly, that 
no sane chiropractor is likely to 
monkey with them. Seeing his 
patient breaking out in pustules, 
or choking, or falling into a 
stupor, he takes to the woods at 
once, and leaves the sad_ busi- 
ness to the nearest medical man. 
His trade is mainly with ambu- 
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lent patients; they must come 
to his studio for treatment, Most 
of them have lingering diseases. 
they tour all the neighborhood 
doctors before they reach him, 
His treatment, being entirely 
nonsensical, is in accord with the 
divine plan. It is seldom, per. 
haps, that he actually kills a pa. 
tient outright, but at all events 
he keeps many a worthy soul 
from getting well. Now and 
then, it may be, he works a cure. 
It is so much lost—but let us 
not bellow absurdly for perfec. 
tion, 

IV 

Moreover, even if the practise 
of chiropractic tended to spread 
epidemics it would be better to 
face that small chance than to 
interfere with the fundamental 
rights of the citizen. As for me, 
I’d rather live in a community 
of free men that had a bout with 
smallpox every winter than ina 
community of slaves as fat and 
healthy as archbishops. The 


more extravagant hygienists talk 
as if we had a choice between 
(Continued on page 40) 


Climb Upon a Table and Submit to an 
Heroic Pummeling by an 
ex-Blacksmith. 
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HE rule of liability as to 
hospitals  dif- 
fers widely from that gov- 
erning the ordinary hospital for 
profit. 
An Interesting Application 
This rule has had an interest- 
ing application in two cases 
defended by your counsel re- 
cently. It has been our experi- 
ence that this rule is not a 
familiar one, even to all lawyers 
and judges and a plain state- 
ment of its terms may, there- 


fore, be interesting to the 
medical profession. best 
expression is found in a de- 


cision of the Court of Appeals 
made in 1914, where Judge 
Cardoza, one of the greatest 
indges of this state, wrote for 
the unanimous court. 

An Unauthorized Operation 

In that case, one Mary E. 
Schloendorf sued the New York 
Hospital upon the theory that 
an operation had been per- 
formed upon her without her 
consent. Because the New York 
Hospital was a charitable in- 
stitution, the court did not con- 
sider it even necessary to 
determine whether or not an 
assault had been committed 
upon her by means of an un- 
authorized operation. 

“Certain principles of law,” 
said the Court of Appeals, “gov- 
erning the rights and duties of 
hospitals when maintained as 
charitable institutions have, 
after much discussion, become 
no longer doubtful. It is the 
settled rule that such a hospital 
is not liable for the negligence 


Charitable Hospitals 


G. W. W.—New York State Journal of Medicine 
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of its physicians and nurses in 
the treatment of patients. * * * 
This exemption has been placed 


unon two grounds. The first is 
that of implied waiver. It is 
said that one who accepts the 
benefit of a charity enters into 
a relation which exempts one’s 
benefactor from liability for the 
negligence of his servants in ad- 
ministering the charity. 
Hospital Exempt 

The hospital remains exempt 
though the patient makes some 
payment to help defray the cost 
of board. * * * Such a pay- 
ment is regarded as a contribu- 
tion to the income of the hos- 
pital to be devoted, like its other 
funds, to the maintenance of 
the charity. The second ground 
of the exemption is the relation 
subsisting between a_ hospital! 
and the physicians who serve it. 

An Independent Contractor 

It is said that this relation is 
not one of master and servant, 
but that the physician occupies 
the position, so to speak, of an 
independent contractor, follow- 
ing a separate calling, liable, of 
course, for his own wrongs to 
the patient whom he undertakes 
to serve, but involving the hos- 
pital in no liability if due care 
has been taken in his selection. 
On one or the other, and often 
on both of these grounds, a hos- 
pital has been held immune 
from liability to patients for the 
mal-practice of its physicians. 
The reasons that have led to the 
adoption of this rule are, of 
course, inapplicable where the 
wrong is committed by a ser- 
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vant of the hospital and the suf- 
ferer is not a patient. * * * It 
is true, I think, of nurses as of 
physicians, that in treating a pa- 
tient they are not acting as the 
servants of the hospital. 
Servants of the Hospital 

The superintendent is a 
servant of the hospital; the 
assistant superintendents, the 
orderlies, and the other mem- 
bers of the administrative 
staff are servants of the hos- 
pital. But nurses are em- 
ployed to carry out the orders 
of the physicians, to whose au- 
thority they are subject. The 
hospital undertakes to procure 
for the patient the services of 
a nurse. It does not undertake 
through the agency of nurses to 
render those services itself. The 
reported cases make no distinc- 
tion in that respect between the 
position of a nurse and that of 
a physician. 

To Serve the Afflicted 

“A ruling would, indeed, be 
an unfortunate one that might 
constrain charitable institutions, 
aS a measure of self-protection, 
to limit their activities. A hos- 
pital opens its doors without 
discrimination to all who seek 
its aid. It gathers in its wards 
a company of skilled physicians 
and trained nurses, and places 
their services at the call of the 
afflicted, without scrutiny of 
the character or the worth of 
those who appeal to it, looking 
at nothing and caring for noth- 
ing beyond the fact of their af- 
fliction. In this beneficent 
work, it does not subject itself 
to liability for damages though 
the ministers of healing whom 
it has selected have proved un- 
faithful to their trust.” 

An Interesting Question 

An interesting question arises 
as to whether a charitable hos- 
pital is absolutely exempt from 
liability or whether the exemp- 
tion is qualified. In another 
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celebrated authority in this 
state, the court said: 

“The general principle thy 
protected such institutions x 
the defendant from actions fo; 
negligence, * * * does not jp. 
clude their negligence that re. 
sults in the choice of incomp. 
tent, unskillful and careless ser. 
vants. * * * The liability of th 
defendant corporation can ey. 
tend no further than this; jj 
there has been no neglect onthe 
part of those who administe; 
the trust and control its map. 
agement, and if due care ha 
been used by them in the sele. 
tion of their inferior agents 
* * * it cannot be made re. 
sponsikle.” 

The authority just quoted js 
a decision of the Appellate Dj- 
vision, Second Department, and 
the question which is decided 
has not yet been determined by 
the Court of Appeals. 


The Hamburger Case 
In a more recent case (March, 
1923) the Appellate Division of 
the Third Department, held that 
a charitable institution is abso- 
lutely exempt from liability even 
though it failed to use due care 
in the selection of its doctors 
and nurses (Hamburger v. Cor- 
nell University). The Hambur- 
ger case is now pending in the 
Court of Appeals and all law- 
yers and doctors should await 
its decision there with interest. 
That the trend of the public 
policy of this state is in favor 
of affirming the Hamburger de- 
cision would appear from a re- 
cent case which we tried in 
Queens County, wherein Judge 
Van Siclen, speaking of the 

Hamburger authority said: 
“The fair probability is that 
it will become the settled law 
that charitable institutions can- 
not even by special contract or 
by waiver incur liability to pa 
tients or be held for negligence 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Dietitian and Her 
Equipment 


By Miss Vera Howard, Albert Pick & Co., 
Chicago 


(Continued from December Issue) 

The Lycns Urn some provision must be made 

HE Lyons urn for serving for serving the employees and 

T att and cream are wide- nurses. It is planned that the 
ly known and have been nurses will be served directly 
favorably passed upon by the from the range in family style 
Yational Board of Health. The and that the employees will have 
uns are thoroughly insulated a dining room at some little dis- 
and are provided with an ice tance from the kitchen. For that 
chamber which keeps the ice Teason we are obliged to devise 
from direct contact with the some way of transferring the 
liquid and at the same time food to that dining room in a 
maintains a low temperature for Sanitary manner and keeping it 
several hours. sanitary manner and keeping 

These urns havea floating tube _ it hot. 
attached to the faucet in such a The Ideal Way 
way, that there is an even dis- A Toledo Ideal Food Con- 
tribution of cream through the’ veyor such as is used in sending 
milk. The one in the display food to floor kitchens has been 
kitchen has a capacity of 20 qts. selected as answering this pur- 
of milk and 10 qts. of cream. It pose satisfactorily. The con- 
is placed next to the coffee urn  veyor takes the place of a steam 
for the sake of convenience. table and does away with noisy 

A Valuable Addition and sloppy carting of food 

A U. S. Slicer is included in Model 5A which is used has in- 
sulated wells for either hot or 
cold food and also non-insulated 
compartments for carrying 
bread, butter, etc. 

Having decided upon the 
pieces of equipment needed, we 
all of a uniform size and is more ust select the material we be- 
attractive. Also more slices are lieve best fitted for the purpose. 
cut from each pound of meat, Efficiency vs. Expense 
effecting considerable saving in So far we have considered the 
the course of a year. The Ma- efficiency of the equipment 
chine is used for cutting all sorts without regard to the expense. 
of things as well as for meat. It Anything which makes for bet- 
makes very fine cold slaw, and ter service or for the time sav- 
may be used for bread slicing as ing is not an extravagance. 
well, although it is not designed When it comes to a question of 
as a bread slicer. finishes, we must decide how 

While it is planned to serve all much we are justified in spend- 
patients from the main kitchen, ing. 


this equipment. This machine is 
a valuable addition to any 
kitchen not only because it is a 
labor saver, but because it is a 
money saver as well. The meat 
which is cut with the machine is 
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To understand 


relative 
merits of various materials it is 
necessary to know something 
about metals and their use in 
this kind of manufacturing. 

All metals are made from ores 
which are smelted to remove 


the 


foreign matter and impurities 
thus reducing them to commer- 
cial forms of iron, copper, zinc, 
lead, tin, silver, nickel, alumi- 


num, etc. These metals and 
their alloys differ greatly in 
their qualities and uses. The 


various processes by which the 
metals are made _ suitable for 
sheet metal work affect their 
qualities. For instance cold roll- 
ing is superior to hot rolling 
since it adds to the hardness and 
makes it more durable. 
Measuring by Gauge 

There are different methods 
of measuring and gauging met- 
als. Gauging is the usual way of 
measuring the thickness and a 
standard gauge represents a 
definite thickness. 16 gauge an- 
nealed sheet steel for example 
means steel of a certain rolling 
and a 1-6” in thickness. 

The values of different metals 
are computed first at the base 
price which fluctuates according 
to the market, and is affected 
by the cost of transportation, 
supply and demand. To the base 
price is added the cost of the 
various processes through which 
the metal passes to bring it to 
the desired condition, as well as 
extras for different width and 
thickness. All of these processes 
add to the price of the finished 
article. 


The Versatile Metal 


Iron is the most valuable 
metal because of its variety of 
uses. Gray iron castings are 


made from the pig iron which 
comes from the steel mills and 
are suitable for such places as 
the tops of ranges, as they will 
withstand 


considerable heat. 
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These castings are inclined to be 
brittle and malleable Castings 
are used for purposes requiring 
resistance to frequent shocks, 

A higher grade of steel than 
pig iron is called sheet bar. 
These bars are rolled between 
heavy rollers into sheets of 
varying thickness. The first 
product is called tank plate and 
is from 3-16” thickness to 4". 
Such plates are used for 
griddles, etc. 

Boiler plate is a finer rolling, 
3-16” thickness being common- 
ly used Steel rolled down from 
3-16” to 1-16” is known as 
enameled sheet steel. After the 
blue annealed thickness comes 
the one-pass cold-rolled steel, 
Fach rolling adds to the hard- 
ness and if properly tempered to 
the toughness. Special process- 
es and the addition of certain 
other elements produce special 
grades of steel such as Armco, 
Keystone Welleville, etc. We 
have also furniture steel which 
has a very smooth fine surface 
and can be given the same ap- 
pearance as wood. 


The Best Buy 


Galvanized steel is ver, prac- 
tical for general use and is the 
form selected for the equiptment 
in the Model Kitchen. It is one- 
pass cold-rolled steel, coated 
with zinc or spelter to resist the 
action of water and weather. It 
is doubtful whether in actual 
usefulness a good grade of gal- 
vanized iron is surpassed by any 
steel product. 

In addition we have tin plate, 
which is steel coated with tin. 
Retinned stock pots and uten- 
sils are tinned after fabrication. 
Tinned wire is used for refriger- 
ator shelves, etc. 

Enamel steel or porcelain steel 
as it should be called, is made by 
fusing real porcelain into the 
steel at a temperature of 2200 
to 2400 degrees. This is a very 
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expensive process and it requires 
greatest care to complete it sat- 
sfactorily. It is sold by the 
mills with a guarantee not to 
chip more than a small fraction 
of an inch in cutting and it has 
excellent wearing quality. 

The Aristocrat 

Porcelain steel is the aristo- 
crat among materials for kitchen 
equipment. It makes a very 
beautiful appearance as well as 
being durable. As a rule it is 


trimmed with nickle, silver, 

nickle-plated steel or monei 

metal. 
Next to porcelain steel in 


beauty is Wollsville steel with 
polished trimmings. It has a 
smooth black surface similar in 
appearance to Russia iron, a 
product no longer obtainable. 
Wellsville steel is not particular- 
ly desirable from a_ utilitarian 


view point as it is inclined to 
rust easily. 
A Useful Element 

The metal next in importance 
to iron is copper. It is very 
much in demand for many pur- 
poses because it is non-rusting. 
It is highly malleable and can be 
made into many shapes where 
iron cannot be used. It is used 
for urn bodies, steam tables, 
pans, covers, etc. It is used 
plain or polished also coated 
with tin and very often it is 
nickle plated. Various grades 
are produced by rolling etc. as 
explained in the production of 
steel. 

A Good Mixer 

Zinc is another important 
metal. It is used in combination 
with copper in the form of brass 
and with steel as previously 
explained in producing galvan- 
ized iron. 

Tin is used extensively for 
coating other metals and with 
lead it is used as solder. 

Nickel is used to some extent 
in the pure state for utensils and 


equipment. It is extremely dur- 
able but also very expensive. 
Nickle plate is used for many 
purposes and nickle in combina- 
tion with copper and tin forms 
the two valuable alloys, nickle 
silver and monel metal. 

Nickle silver has a bright sur- 
face and looks not unlike silver. 
It was formerly known as Ger- 
man Silver and is used in making 
cheap jewelry and ornaments as 
well as for more practical pur- 
poses. In equipment it is used 
for steam table tops and covers, 
tops of urn stands and such 
places. 

Corrosion Proof 

Monel metal is a much harder 
metal than nickle silver owing 
to a higher percentage of nickle 
in its composition. It is about 
67% nickle. It is impervious to 
stains and corrosion and is par- 
ticularly to be recommended 
where strength and durability is 
required Monel metal is found 
as a natural alloy and is also 
produced artificially. 

The method of manufacturing 
equipment and the quality of 
workmanship is of equal im- 
portance with the material and 
is much more difficult to stand- 
ardize. The name of the man- 
ufacturer and his reputation for 
reliable merchandise is the best 
guarantee a buyer can have that 
his equipment is well made and 
will stand the wear and tear of 
time. 

It has not been possible here 
to go thoroughly into the con- 
struction of the various pieces 
of equipment, nor into their op- 
eration and care, all of which is 
of great concern to dietitians. 

Buy Standard Equipment 

There is one point I should 
like to emphasize in conclusion 
and that is the importance of 
selecting equipment which is 
standard with the manufacturer. 
Anything that is specially made 
(Continued on page 33) 
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The Development of Chlorine 
Gas Treatment 


HE treatment of colds 
in the various degrees, in 
which they are encoun- 
tered, with chlorine gas, jumped 
to a position of unusual promi- 
nence because of the fact that 
President Coolidge was _ so 
treated. 

This resulted in the possibili- 
ties and effects of the chlorine 
gas treatment getting an undue 
amount of publicity—which, as 
usual in the introduction of 
some new therapeutic measure, 
became somewhat controversial. 

Had the investigations and 
experiments of Sawyer and 
Vedder in this direction been 
allowed to progress by more 
modest development, we might 
not have heard so much of the 
chlorine gas treatment; many 
persons might not have expect- 
ed quite so much of it and been 
disappointed—and many of the 
hastily constructed pieces of ap- 
paratus for the administration 
of the treatment would not have 
been put on the market and 
have failed. 

The disappointment encoun- 
tered in chlorine gas treatment 
can, in most cases, be laid to a 
faulty technique, because as 
soon as it obtained this unusual 
publicity, the commercial in- 
stinct of certain manufacturers 
impelled them to rush on the 
market hastily constructed ap- 
paratus for the administration 
of the gas, and in some cases 
these were not altogether sat- 
isfactory. 

There were, of course, and 
still remain on the market some 


very fine pieces of apparatus fy, 
the administration of the ga 
and very satisfactory results ap 
being obtained by the treatment 

The use of chlorine gas in th 
treatment of certain respiratory 
conditions has been watches 
with considerable interest by 
hospital people because of the 
useful mission it will fill in th 
hospital field if it proves to bs: 
valuable. 


The “common cold” is a bu 
bear to the hospital during th 
winter months, for constant 
watchfulness is required ty 
keep epidemics from sweeping 
through the institution, with al 
their attendant possibilities fo 
great harm to the patients. No 
amount of watchfulness will en 
tirely check this danger, for the 
constant coming and going of 
visitors, physicians and em- 
ployes will bring in infections 
in spite of all precautions. 

Now, in considering the a¢- 
ministration of chlorine gas in 
colds, we must realize that the 
particular difference between 
this and some of the older treat- 
ments is in the substitution of 
a chlorine vapor for some 0 
the older vapors which have 
been used for many years—be 
cause, after all, the treatment, 
in a nutshell, consists in the re 
lease of a vapor, which is in 
haled by the patient and in this 
manner enabled to penetrate the 
air passages, sinuses, etc., where 
it is very difficult to secure a¢- 
ministration of medications in the 
ordinary manner. 
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Let us consider the adminis- 
tration of chlorine gas from this 
simple, matter-of-fact basis, and 
not surround it with any mys- 
tery OF imaginary complexities. 
We thus arrive at methods by 
which this vapor or gas can be 


administered simply, econom- 
ically, and effectively. 
Following up this line of 


thought, we are led to the in- 
evitable conclusion that an am- 
pule, in which pure, dry, chlorine 
gas is suspended in an inert, 
harmless liquid solvent, can be 
ysed for the administration just 
as effectively as the most elab- 
orate machine which makes 
chlorine gas on the spot. 

The Milwaukee County Dis- 
pensary carried on a series of 
extensive tests with chlorine gas 
—in the course of which am- 
pules were given a trial, and 
were found to be just as satis- 
factory, from the standpoint of 
distribution of gas, as the ap- 
paratus which they were using. 
The ampule was found very ef- 
fective, not only because of its 
convenience but because it is 
both clean and safe. 

A Milwaukee concern, which 
has had wide experience in the 
production of a chlorine gas for 
industrial purposes, has perfect- 
ed an ampule of this kind—each 
ampule containing a measured 
dose for an approximate area of 
1,000 cubic feet, from which tol- 
erances of from 100 to 2C0 feet 
are permissible. 

The administration of the gas 
is quite simple. The patient is 
placed in a room, the doors and 
windows are closed, and a shal- 
low dish or saucer is placed in 
the center of the room on a 
table, chair, or on the floor. The 
contents of the ampule are 
poured into this dish, and the 
chlorine gas immediately begins 
to permeate the atmosphere. 

It releases slowly, and its dis- 
tribution can be aided by plac- 


ing an electric fan in the room, 
running at a low speed, or by 
the patient merely flourishing a 
newspaper over the dish. 

An important point of this 
method of treatment is that an 
overdose is impossible. An- 
other important fact is the ease 
with which the treatment can 
be given to children or nervous 
patients, who object to having 
a nose-bag on the face for a 
considerable time and have a 
fear of a strange machine work- 
ing near them. In fact, this 
treatment can be given to chil- 
dren and others without their 
realizing that they are being sub- 
jected to a chlorine gas. 

As the gas is released, the 
color of the liquid in the saucer 
changes. There is no unpleas- 
antness to the treatment, no un- 
due irritation; the patient and 
anyone else in the room can, of 
course, feel the gas pervading 
the respiratory organs. 

The presence of the physician 
is mot necessary during the 
treatment, as the nurse or par- 
ent can be instructed what to do 
and administer the treatment. 
This is valuable in saving time, 
especially where the treatment 
has to be given in the hospital 
or home. This method relieves 
the necessity of carrying a cum- 
bersome machine from place to 
place, and relieves the necessity 
of sunervising any machine dur- 
ing the treatment. In a word, 
it reduces the whole matter of 
chlorine gas treatment for colds 
to a simple, basic, effective 
method, shorn of unnecessary 
complications, and in an eco- 
nomical manner which will ap- 
neal particularly to the institu- 
tion. 

The therapeutic results of this 
treatment are generally very 
good and are substantiated by 
the clinical reports of over two 
hundred physicians who have 
used it, but naturally, like all 
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other therapeutic measures, too 
much must not be expected of 
it, and it must not be exploited 
as a panacea. It is nothing more 
nor less than an effective treat- 
ment which can be used with 
safety and ease and which, in 
the great majority of cases, will 
give very satisfactory results. 

If, then, chlorine gas proves 
itself to be a valuable agent in 
combating or even preventing 
these respiratory infections, it 
will be a distinct boon to the 
hospital. Evidence continues to 
accumulate to indicate that the 
field of chlorine gas lies partic- 
ularly in the lines of prevention. 
It is entirely conceivable that at 
a not distant date, the chlorinat- 
ing of patients’ rooms at regu- 
lar intervals as a_ preventive 
measure will be as common prac- 
tice as is the scrubbing and 
cleaning of them now. Already 
a number of forward thinking 
hospital executives are trying 
out the idea. 


THE TREATMENT OF 
PAIN 


Since time immemorial, the 
mission of the physician and 
surgeon has been associated in 
the imagination of the people 
with the relief of human suffer- 
ing. Naturally, this function 
takes precedence over the more 
essential tasks of diagnosis and 
scientific treatment aimed at 
removing the cause of the 
trouble, since pain is the obvi- 
ous manifestation of the patho- 
logical process and frequently 
it remains the only evidence of 
trouble that can be appreciated 
by the patient and his friends. 

For long pathologists have 
pointed out that the sensation 
of pain is in reality a most 
valuable protective mechanism. 
It informs the afflicted individ- 
ual that there is something 
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amiss which needs attention, }j 
he is still inclined to be negli. 
gent, the persistence of the 
discomfort will ensure that he 
places himself under medical 
observation sooner or later. 
Pathological conditions which 
are not of a painful nature, like 
early cancer, tuberculosis, and 
syphilis, owe their chances of 
working irreparable damage 
chiefly to the fact that they 
escape timely detection on ac. 
count of the absence of pain, 


One of the Aims 


Even though the relief of pain 
is only one of the aims of the 
physician and surgeon, it is a 
pressing enough problem and 
demands attention as soon as 
the diagnosis is made. Modern 
civilization has made the nery- 
ous system more susceptible 
to the effects of painful stimuli, 
Hence nerve sedation is not 
only a dictate of humanity but 
also an essential part of modern 
treatment aiming at the pre- 
vention of nerve shock and ex- 
haustion. 

In the past, medical men 
made free use of opium and its 
derivatives. Present medical 
thought does not tolerate the 
indiscriminate use of such 
remedies on account of our 
wider knowledge of the perils of 
drug addiction. Ever since these 
dangers have been recognized, 
attempts have been made to 
substitute these narcotics by 
other preparations. The vast 
majority of these drugs _ have 
not stood the test of time and 
actual practice, for they were 
found to be either ineffective or 
to possess damaging properties 
of a similar or even more pro- 
nounced character than opiates 
themselves. These difficulties 
explain why Allonal ob- 
tained such wide favor among 
medical practitioners. They 


have found in this non-narcotic 
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hypnotic and analgesic a remedy 
on which they can rely for con- 
trolling pain and for achieving 
nerve sedation, without unde- 
sirable after-effects. 
The Use of Allonal 

The use of Allonal is par- 
ticularly indicated in painful 
conditions resulting from 
trauma, also rheumatism and 
sciatica and in headaches, and 
it may be used persistently for 
the relief of pain in cases of 
inoperable carcinoma. Its seda- 
tive action is likewise invaluable 
in insomnia and nervousness 


and cases of alcoholism and 
drug addiction. Physicians and 
surgeons who have yet 


made a first-hand study of th‘s 
most valuable remedy would do 
well to communicate with the 
Hoffmann-La Roche Chemical 
Works of New York, for com- 
plete literature relative to it. 


A WATER STERILIZER— 
AND SOMETHING ELSE! 


OTHING really worth 
N while has ever started 
out in a state of perfec- 
tion. A slow process of experi- 
ment and evolution is always 
necessary to reveal the defects 
that are not apparent at first 
sight. But it is equally true that 
the great majority of worth 
while things have had their in- 
ception entirely by accident. 
Ben Franklin discovered elec- 
tricity while fooling with a kite. 
Parked at ease beneath the fa- 
mous apple tree, old Ike Newton 
thought up the Law of Gravita- 
tion while speculating upon the 
wherefore of the falling fruit. 
And the Pelton Instant Heating 
Water Sterilizer was stumbled 
upon while its designers were 
on the track of something quite 
different from an instantaneous 
heater. 
At the time of its discovery, 
the Pelton Water Sterilizer was 


just like any other ordinary out- 
fit of this sort. It sterilized the 
water in the boiler perfectly, 
but it left unsterile water in the 
gauge glass. If sterile water 
was required, it had to be dipped 
from the top of the boiler, in- 
stead of drawn off through the 
faucet. And even then there 
was no guarantee that it was 
absolutely sterile. 

The problem that kept their 
chief engineer and his assistants 
awake at night, therefore, was 
to devise a means of sterilizing 
all the water in both sterilizer 
boiler and gauge glass. 

Preliminary experiments with 
a number of extra faucets on the 
gauge glass proved entirely un- 
satisfactory. For even if the 
unsterile water in the gauge 
was drawn out first, the portion 
of the gauge it had occupied was 
left in an unsterile condition. 
This, obviously, was the wrong 
track. 

The Logical Procedure 

The logical procedure seemed 
to devise some means of bring- 
ing the water in the gauge glass 
to the same temperature as the 
water in the sterilizer boiler. 
Bearing this fact in mind, the 
sterilizer described here was 
finally evolved. 

A curved deflector fits over 
the bottom of the sterilizer in- 
side. This is higher in the cen- 
ter than at the sides, leaving a 
space between it and the sterili- 
zer bottom. Perforations around 
the edge allow water from the 
boiler above to filter through. 

This water under the deflector 
is heated as soon as the current 
is turned on. As it begins to 
boil, the hot water rises by 
steam pressure and is forced 
through a tube in the deflector 
top into the gauge glass outside. 
As the water continues to boil 
it rises higher and higher in the 
gauge. Reaching the top, it 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Mercedes Hospital, Havana 
City, an Up-to-Date 
Institution 


% 


ITUATED on a high land 
S covering a block square, 

within five minutes’ trolley 
ride from the center of the city 
of Havana, stands the Mercedes 
Hospital, a state institution al- 
lied with the Havana University 
Medical School, which is within 
a few blocks distance. 

The building, which was erect- 
ed in 1864—has every appear- 
ance of a modern structure. 
It is kept in good condition and 
painted white twice a year. 

The building, occupying two 
stories, is tall with spacious 


rooms. Remarkably roomy are 
its various wards and particu. 
larly lofty, allowing the air to 
move freely in this tropical ¢lj- 
mate. The floors are all of tile 
so that they are perfectly sanj- 
tary, cool, and a swabbed three 
times a day. 

There are 500 beds, of which 
60 are devoted to children, 
There are wards for maternity 
cases, special wards for cancer 
patients, and wards for those af- 
flicted with skin diseases, a ward 
for those suffering from eye dis- 
cases, of which, by-the-way, 


Mercedes Hospital, Havana 
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there were few patients — and a 
d for general cases. 


Abreast With the Times 

When one leaves New York 
to visit a hospital in a tropical 
city like Havana one is inclined 
to believe that he has left the 
most modern ideas behind him. 
But a surprise is in store when 
one gets to the Mercedes Hos- 
pital, for everything seems to be 
on the modern plan, with an 
equipment as up-to-date and as 
scientific as in some of the best 
hospitals of New York. The 
electrical equipment, for in- 
stance, is of the latest and most 
expensive kind. They have 
electrical therapy instruments, 
wafers, electric magnet ma- 
chine, electrometer, static elec- 
tric machines, a complete X-ray 
department of the most modern 
and elaborate type, and a com- 
plete radium equipment. The 
hospital has on hand $100,000 
worth of radium. There are 
two automobile ambulances. 

On the top floor are the oper- 
ating rooms and the auditorium 
for medical students. These 
rooms are designed on the most 
approved scientific principles, 


The Weak Spot 


The lower floor and basement 
are devoted to the kitchen and 
diet rooms. The laundry is up- 
to-date, with washing and dry- 
ing machines of latest American 
manufacture. Perhaps the kit- 
chen is the weak spot in this 
up-to-date hospital. It is not as 
modern as it might be, but the 
hospital officials have plans un- 
der consideration for improving 
it and for bringing into use the 
newest kind of devices for labor 
saving and for sanitary purposes. 

An exercise yard is provided 
for patients who are able to be 
up, for in this land of beautiful 
sunshine one does not have to 
fear cold. Foliage is present in 
abundance, with tropical palms 


and flowers all the year, and it 
adds to the charm and beauty 
of the spot, which is within a 


few blocks of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 
Smoking Permitted 

There is another interesting 
innovation in this hospital. Be- 
tween the hours of three and five 
o’clock the men patients who 
are well enough, are permitted 
to smoke their cigars, cigarettes 
or their pipes. But woe to the 
patient who smokes out of 
hours, 

All treatment for in-patients 
and out-patients is absolutely 
free in the public wards. But 
here is also an innovation that 
seems too unusual to be too 
true, to the New Yorker. There 
are private wards where the pa- 
tients are permitted to pay one 
dollar and a half a day, and that 
is the limit. Fancy anyone in 
New York being able to get a 
private ward for one dollar and 
a half a day in these days! And 
yet, living in Havana is as costly 
as in New York or more so. They 
give us a lesson there by taking 
care of the man of moderate 
means who wants to pay and 
does not want to be a charity 
patient. 


THE DIETITIAN AND HER 
EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 27) 


is inevitably more expensive to 
build than pieces made up in 
quantity under the most favor- 
able conditions. Slight varia- 
tions in size or construction are 
consequently higher in price and 
should be avoided whenever pos- 
sible. There are times when it 
is absolutely necessary to have 
something made up to fill some 
special need but this should be 
the exception rather than the 
rule unless we can afford to al- 
together ignore the question of 
expense. 
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passes back into the main cham- 


ber above the deflector. By 
continually circulating all the 


water in the sterilizer through 
the gauge glass in this manner, 
every drop of water is boiled 
and absolutely sterilized. 
The Big Surprise 
And then came the big sur- 
prise—it was found that the en- 
gineers had unknowingly in- 
vented an instantancous heater! 
For by heating only the small 
amount of water under the de- 
flector at a time, instead of en- 
deavoring to heat the entire 2% 
vzallons of water in the sterilizer 
at once, it is possible to fill the 
boiler with ice-water, turn on 
the current, and immediately 
draw out hot water! 


MAINE HOSPITAL HAS 
LIBRARY SERVICE 
Patients Served Through Co- 
operation of Bangor Public 
Library 

The Bangor (Maine) Public 
Library has opened a _ hospital 
library service, working in con- 
junction with the Eastern Maine 
General Hospital. It is believed 
to be the only public library in 
the state, and possibly in the 
country, to establish such a de- 
partment. 

Elmar T. Boyd, librarian, has 
been co-operating with Dr. 
George E. Stone, superintendent 
of the hospital, in planning for 
a library in the hospital, and al- 
though the work has been begun 
on a small scale, it is planned 
to gradually increase to meet the 
needs. 

To Suit the Patient 

The books are bought and 
furnished by the library, and the 
hospital has set aside a room and 
has obtained the other necessary 
equipment. Miss Pauline E. 


Tartre, in charge of the exten- 
sion work at the library, spends 
one afternoon a week at the hos- 
pital, visiting each 


ward, and 
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giving out books to those who 
wish them, and are able to read 
trying to fit the book to the 
needs of the patient. 


LUMINAL AS AN ANT. 
EPILEPTIC AND GEN. 
ERAL SEDATIVE 
The place of Luminal in th 
treatment of epilepsy has bee 
permanently established. While 
it is not considered a curative 
agent, it has proved far mor 
efficient than the bromides jp 
controling seizures and 
much less apt to affect the men. 

tality of the patient. 

It is not difficult to under. 
stand why a remedy which ex. 
erts so powerful an effect upon 
epileptic convulsions should 
prove of great value in small 
doses (% to % gr.) in other 
conditions requiring — sedative 
medication. 

As a matter of fact, Luminal 
has already been found of dis 
tinct benefit in a large number 
of other affections. Among 
those in which especially satis- 
factory results have been re 
ported are gastric and cardiac 
neuroses, hyperthyroidism, dys- 
menorrhea, menopaus  disturb- 
ances, whooping cough, chorea, 
and in pre- and post-operative 
cases. 

Excellent Results 

It is interesting to add that in 
somewhat larger doses Luminal 
has also given excellent results 
in the treatment of migraine 
(sick headache and the vomit- 
ing of pregnancy). 

In cases in which Luminal 
cannot be administered by 
mouth, it can be employed sub- 
cutaneously or rectally in the 
form of its water-soluble salt, 
Luminal-Sodium. 

On account of their wide 
scope of indications, these prep- 
arations, therefore, find an ex: 
tensive field in hospital and dis- 
pensary practice. 
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Victor Equipment 
in Shriner’s Hospi- 
tal for Crippled 
Children, Port- 
land, Oregon 


The Last Word in X-ray 
Equipment 


Victor X-ray apparatus meets every roentgeno- 
logical and medical requirement. There are com- 
paratively simple machines of moderate price for 
the general practitioner, and machines for very 
dificult work, especially designed for the roent- 
genological laboratory or the hospital. 


But for whatever purpose they may be pro- 
duced, Victor X-ray machines are invariably 
the last word in design and construction—the 
engineering expression of painstaking research 
conducted for the advance of roentgenology. 


VICTOR X-RAY CORPORATION, 236 S. Robey St., Chicago, IIl. 


Sales Offices and Service Stations in all principal cities 


Please say you saw this ad in Tue Hospitar BuYER 
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THE SURGICAL PUMP 


A New Device for the Operat- 
ing Room 


For some years the surgeon 
has used suction devices of one 
form or another for the aspira- 
tion of pus, blood or other fluids 
from cavities, either for diagnos- 
tic or therapeutic purposes. 
Such devices have not always 
been well designed from the 
standpoint of asepsis, but the 
removal of blood and mucus 
from the throat, during tonsil 
operations, for example, elimin- 
ates most of the danger of in- 
spiring blood, pieces of tonsil, 
infected cheesy masses or pus 
expressed from the tonsils, dur- 
ing the operation and reduces 
the use of gauze sponges to 
clear the operative field. Not 
only is the amount of gauze re- 
duced, but much less irritation 
and after soreness of the tissues 
results when such fluids are re- 
moved by suction. These facts 
are generally recognized in 
throat surgery, but are not so 
well known in abdominal sur- 
gery, where the reduction of 
sponging with gauze is of even 
greater importance in quickly 
removing pus before it spreads 
about the abdomen and in the 
prevention of shock and post- 
operative adhesions. 


Lightens the Tasks 

This use of suction is one of 
the most important recent con- 
tributions to abdominal surgery. 
It places the infectious fluids di- 
rectly into a large bottle, while 
the floor and other equipment 
of the operating room are not 
soiled, hence the nurses are 
spared much real danger of in- 
fection from this source in 
cleaning the room after such 
cases. 

McKesson’s Surgical Pump is 
more than a mere suction de- 
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vice, however, as it affords 
means for evacuating and fillin 
cavities with sterile solutions 
through the same trocar, cathe. 
ter or tube. With it, intraven- 
ous solutions may be adminis. 
tered through the  smalleg 
needles, since the pressure of the 
solution is readily regulated, 

The Surgical Pump is alg 
provided for the administration 
of ether in known yapor 
strengths for all sorts of ord. 
nary operations, and in others 
in which even the intratracheal 
route may be desired. 

This new apparatus, which js 
manufactured by Toledo Tech. 
nical Appliance Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio, is an all-around 
pump, atomizing and etherizing 
apparatus, which should be of 
great value to the general hos. 
pital. 


CHARITABLE HOSPITALS 
(Continued from page 24) 

in the choice and selection of 
physicians and nurses.” 

Judge Van Siclen Decision 

Another interesting question 
is presented: does the fact that 
the person injured is a pay pa 
tient change the charitable char. 
acter of the service rendered? 
In the case tried before Judge 
Van Siclen, the plaintiff paid $28 
a week for her room, board and 
service. The learned judge at 
the trial thought that this raised 
a question of fact for the jury 
as to whether the hospital re 
mained charitable so far as its 
relation with the plaintiff was 
concerned. The case was sub 
mitted to the jury upon this the 
ory, but the resulting verdict 
was set aside on the ground that 
the payments made by the plain- 
tiff did not alter the character 
of the hospital or make it any 
the less a charitable institution 

A Recent Case 

In a case recently tried by us 

in New York County a womai 
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claimed that she had _ been 
burned by a hot water bag left 
in her bed after she had been 
returned from the _ operating 
room. She offered to prove that 
several of the nurses in and 
about her ward had not been 
selected with due carc; that is, 
that the hospital had been guilty 
of negligence in selecting them. 
Inasmuch, however, as she was 
unable to prove that the partic- 
ular nurse causing the alleged 
burning had not been selected 
with due care, the learned trial 
judge quite properly refused to 
submit her case to the jury and 
dismissed the complaint on the 
theory that she had not proven 
negligence of the defendant in 
the selection of the nurse to 
whose culpability the alleged in- 
jury could be attributed. 


The importance of making full 
and complete inquiry and using 


great care in the choice of 
nurses and physicians by a hos- 
pital is emphasized. If the 


Hamburger decision is not af- 
firmed by the Court of Appeals 
and the rule of absolute exemp- 
tion from liability is not adopted, 
there will be even a greater em- 
phasis upon this important 
phase of a hospital’s duty. — 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


President Coolidge issues Pro- 
clamation basing duty on 
BARBITAL and BAR- 
BITAL-SODIUM 
upon American 
valuation. 


On November 14, 1924, the 
President, following the unani- 
mous recommendations of the 
United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, proclaimed that “to en- 
cous .ge industries in the United 
States, and for other purposes” 
the duty on diethylbarbituric 
acid and its salts. known as Bar- 
bital and Barbital-Sodium in 
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this country, and which ar 
chemically identical with Ve. 
onal and Veronal-Sodium, } 
computed upon the American 
valuation instead of the foreign 
valuation. 

This is the first action of the 
President under the flexible tar. 
iff provision approved by Cop. 
gress in 1922, in which the prin. 
ciple of American valuation has 
been put into effect. 

Application was made for 
change two years ago by The 
Abbott Laboratories, the only 
manufacturer in the United 
States making and _ marketing 
Barbital and _ Barbital-Sodium 
exclusively under the American 
names. After a thorough inves. 
tigation by the Tariff Commis. 
sion covering the comparative 
costs of production, in this 
country and Barbital were inad- 
equate and recommendation was 
made to the President for an 
increase. 

The Abbott Laboratories has 


been manufacturing Barbital 
continuously since 1918. 
Announcement has_ already 


been made of a reduction in the 
nrice of Barbital and Barbital- 
Sodium by them to the medical 
profession. 


Library Offers Book Service to 
Local Hospitals 

Books and magazine service 
will be furnished to the patients 
in local hospitals by the Gary 
public library, it was decided at 
a meeting of the library board 
recently. The hospitals will pro- 
vide equipment for the distribu- 
tion of the reading matter, in the 
form of silent book trucks, for 
carrying the books from ward to 
ward. 

Similar service has been given 
by a number of libraries in the 
country since the Siouw City, Ia, 
library inaugurated the scheme 
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Keleket Policy Has 
Uncovered New Peaks 


of Excellence 


To be wise, an institutional policy must leave a 
constructive imprint on medical history. That 
is why untried developments are never mar- 
keted by Keleket. 

Here, the underlying principle is to subject a 
new idea to all known tests. If it is found 
worthy, Keleket resources and facilities are 
pooled to perfect it—and whether this process 
requires weeks or many months 1s immaterial, 
so long as the resultant equipment brings to 
the profession a better method that will justify 
itself in every-day practice and vitally aid you 
to extend the boundaries of your personal 
success. 

This principle of development is embodied in 
each Keleket unit and accessory — and daily 
proves itself in accuracy, economy and depend- 
ability in every office that is Keleket equipped. 


@he Mec. Co., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY, U.S. A. 
The X-Ray City 
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about two years ago. The li- 
brary ,will supply an attendant 
who will make a weekly visit to 
the hospitals, as well as the 
books and magazines, while the 
hospital will provide the book 
truck. Groups of books have 
been loaned by the library to 
the hospitals in the past, but in 
the absence of personal service 
they often failed to connect with 
all patients who would have en- 
joyed them. 
Keeping Them Happy 


Realizing the value of keeping 
patients interested and happy by 
providing this stimulus-reading, 
the management of the Mercy 
Hospital and the Gary guild of 
the Methodist Hospital have ac- 
cepted the library board’s offer 
and are making arrangements 
for equipment. The visits to the 
hospitals are expected to start 
early this year. 

(From Gary (Indiana Tribune, 
November 7, 1924.) 


CHIROPRACTIC 
(Continued from page 22) 


great and incessant pestilences 
on the one hand and complete 
relief from infectious diseases on 
the other. The choice is actu- 
ally by no means so clear. 
Plagues continue to beset us, de- 
spite all the efforts of science to 
put them down, and there is not 
the slightest evidence that they 
are worse where chiropractors 
are licensed than they are where 
every chiropractor has to be a 
bootlegger—if, indeed, any such 
place remains in the republic. 
Either this great and pulsant 
nation is free, or it is not free. 
If it is free, then every citi- 
zen should have the right to slip 
from earth to heaven in his own 
way, and to the tune of whatever 
quackery pleases him best. To 
pass laws determining what sort 
of treatment he must submit to 
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when he is ill is as outrageoys 
as it would be to pass laws pre- 
scribing what kind of ecclesias. 
tic he must send for when his 
doctors begin to search his pan: 
taloons for their fees. After al] 
relatively few fatal diseases are 
actively infectious; the patient 
on his deathbed, a chiropractor 
roosting on his vertebrae, usual. 
ly menaces the rest of us no 
more than his brother on the 
gallows. But let alone, he may 
at least be amusing. I have, 
personally, an active taste for 
certain kinds of comedy. | 
somehow delights me to hear of 
a Christian Scientist down with 
sciatica or orchitis—or a chiro. 
practor belaboring the vertebrae 
to cure tabes, appendicitis or 
asthma. Such spectacles make 
life more agreeable in this vale, 


HOW THE HOUSEHOLD 
TEASPOON HURTS 
HOSPITALS 


(Continued from December) 


How the Spoon Hurts 


To illustrate how the common 
household teaspoon hurts hos- 
pitals let us take the case ofa 
patient who is upon a treatment 
calling for ten grains of potas- 
sium iodide in each normal tea- 
spoonful of the solution given 
him from the hospital pharmacy, 
the same having been ordered by 
the attending physician in suf- 
ficient quantity to last the pa- 
tient ten days, when taking one 
teaspoonful three times each 
day. 

Now, the patient receives a 
four-ounce bottle of potassium 
iodide solution, each teaspoonful 
of 60 minims capacity represent- 
ing 10 grains of the salt. He 
gets 30 doses, which is enough to 
last him, taken as directed by the 
doctor, ten days, but, “taking his 
medicine” out of the same spoon 
he uses in his home—which con- 
tains one and a half normal or 
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McKesson 
Surgical 
Pumps 


are now 


ready 


SURGICAL PUMP . 


The Surgical Pump is a quiet running apparatus equipped 
for the aspiration of pus, blood, gases and other fluids; for 
the instillation of sterile solutions for cleansing or other pur- 
poses; for operating atomizers, and for etherization by known 
percentages of ether vapor under pressure, especially de- 
sirable in all oral and chest operations where pressure is ad- 
vantageous. 


It is the only apparatus designed for easy, quick irrigation and 
aspiration under asepsis, having its pressure pump separate and un- 
contaminable from the vacuum pump and with suitable, sterilizable 
containers, tubes, filters and hand pieces with connections for tro- 
cars, catheters, etc., for various purposes. 


It may be set to deliver any pressure from 0 to 50 pounds, or 
vacuum from 0 to 25 inches Hg. as desired. Owing to its unusual 
range it meets every requirement in ear, nose and throat; intra- 
venous work; the evacuation and irrigation of pus cavities, urinary 
and gall bladder, empyema, the removal of blood in ectopic, etc., etc. 


Manufactured by 


Toledo Technical Appliance Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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standard teaspoonfuls (90 min- 
ims)—he not only takes with 
each dose 5 grains more potas- 
ium iodide than he should, 
and which the doctor has or- 
dered and expects him to take, 
but exhausts his supply of medi- 
cine in seven days, three days 
before he should, and has to re- 
turn for more treatment once a 
weak instead of three times a 
month. 


What Happens 

If the patient continues this 
many months this is what hap- 
pens: 

Patient taking 10 grains of po- 
tassium iodide three times a day, 
requires 900 grains for one 
month’s treatment. 

Patient using above household 
teaspoon (of 90 minims) when 
taking his medicine (each flu- 
idram being equal to 10 grains of 
salt)< requires 1250 grains for 
one month’s supply. 

This shows graphically 
enough that not onlv does the 
patient take during the month 
350 grains of potassium iodide 
more than ordered by the physi- 
cian, when he uses his house- 
hold teaspoon for the purpose of 
administration of his medicine, 
but—and here’s the point of in- 
terest economically — he gets 
away with 350 grains of a drug, 
unnecessarily, that forms part of 
the institution’s supplies and 
costs money. 

This kind of thing is being 
done every day in hundreds of 
thousands of cases, and in this 
regard, the common household 
teaspoon undoubtedly costs the 
dispensaries and outpatient de- 
partments of American hospitals 
many thousands of dollars every 
vear that might well be saved 
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and used for other purposes by 
these institutions. 


3,750,000 Cared for in One Yea 
The importance of the genera} 
dispensaries and outpatient de. 
partments of hospitals to the 
public is indicated by the fac 
that according to the report of 
Dispensary Service in the 
United States, ‘An estimate 
based on definite data received 
from the majority of these instj- 
tutions, excluding special de. 
partments of general dispensar- 
ies,showed that these beneficent 
institutions cared for a total of 
3,750,000 during the year of 1922, 
who, during that time, made ap- 
proximately 16,000,000 visits.” 
In considering the above re- 
marks, brief enough, upon the 
unscientific and slip-shod man- 
ner medicines are taken by those 
persons attending these dispens- 
aries, in the great majority of 
cases, it would be interesting to 
know how many of these mil- 
lions of visits and how much 
time and money could have been 
saved if the normal teaspoonful 
of 60 minims had been used in- 
stead of the household one con- 
taining one and a half standard 
teaspoonfuls, or 90 minims! 


CLEANING WHITE CUR- 
TAINS, AND STARCHES 


By Edward Swallow 


As a greater part of the dirt 
upon soiled curtains is held upon 
the fabric by the starch con- 
tained on them, the best method 
of cleaning is to first remove the 
starch. This may be accom- 
plished by using a malt extract 
bath consisting of about one 
part of malt extract to 50 parts 
of water, at a temperature of 
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Use Without Machines 


CONVENIENT method of administering chlorine gas. No ma- 
Aci to bother with or transport to various parts of the hos- 
pital. Simply empty the contents of the ampoule into a shallow 
dish and place within a few feet of the patient’s bedside, or in center 


of room. 


Each ampoule contains a measured dose of chlorine gas suspended in 
an inert harmless liquid solvent, sufficient for 1,000 cubic feet of air 
space, from which a variance of one to two hundred feet is permissible. 


The danger that “common colds” and mixed infections present to the 
hospital give the use of chlorine gas particular interest. AMPOULES 
OF CHLORINE GAS “Roehling” afford the means of administra- 
tion that is safe, clean, easily handled, and economical. Before being 
placed on the market it was submitted to the tests of over 200 physi- 
cians, and its efficiency is established. 

The price is $4.00 per dozen ampoules. It may be purchased from any 
hospital or physician’s supply house or direct from us. 


Will Ross, Inc. 


Wholesale Hospital Supplies 
General Distributors 
457-459 E. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lakeside Laboratories, Inc. 
Milwaukee Manufacturers = Wisconsin 
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120 degrees. Soak the curtains 
in this for several hours. The 
malt extract converts the starch 
to sugar, which is easily washed 
from the material along with 
most of the dirt. After the 
starch has been thoroughly re- 
moved the curtains should be 
placed in hot soap and water 
solution to which been 
added some soda and a small 
amount of perborate. This bath 
is slowly brought to a boil and 
the curtains boiled for about ten 
minutes, at the end of which 
time they should be removed 
and rinsed. 


They are then blued, and 
starched with boiled wheat 
starch, adding some talcum to 
the latter to give the curtains 


the appearance of newness. 
Stir the talcum into the cold 
starch, and boil, for a short 


time only, as by too long boil- 
ing the starch loses its adhesive- 
ness, Pass the curtains as hot 
as possible through the diluted 
starch, squeeze well, and put 
them in the curtain stretcher. 
The above applies only to white 
curtains. 

Regarding “gloss starch,” here 
is a formula for a preparation of 
this kind that is said to impart 
to the clothes a beautiful gloss 
and the stiffness of a board: 
Rice starch, 100 parts by weight; 
powdered borax, 5; powdered 
boric acid, 2.6. Rub all through 
a fine sieve. Elastic starch, so- 
called, powdered starch, 1 Ib.; 
powdered borax, 3 ozs.; common 
salt, 1-3 0z.; white gum acacia, 
914 ozs. Mix, and pass through 
fine sieve. 


As a result of experiments, 
Steenbock, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has found that mere- 
ly placing food in the sunlight 
will endow it with growth-pro- 
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moting properties supposed to 
be possessed only by foods rich 
in vitamins, in spite of the fag 
that “ieradiated” or “illumina,. 
ed” foods may contain no yita. 
min before exposure to the light 
In the course of these exper. 
ments (Am. J. Ph.) hundreds of 
rats were first forced into a cop. 
dition known as rickets by feed. 
ing upon special diet. “They 
they were cured by feeding them 
with exactly the same ation 
which had been exposed to sun. 
light.” 


During active exercise, the 
whole blood passes through the 
heart and round the body every 
ten seconds, completing the cir- 
culation of the body six times in 
every minute. 


’ Rubber tubing, of the variety 
known as “pure gum tubing” is 
made of Para rubber and sul- 
phur (about 5%, or it may con- 
tain about 50% of zinc oxide as 
reinforcing material. Cheaper 
white tubing is made from lower 
grade raw rubber, with additions 
of rubber substitutes and min- 
eral filler, such as whiting, with 
a little oil. Barium sulphate is 
employed largely as _ filler in 
cheap rubber products, particu- 
larly if the “rubbery feel” is not 
to be lost. Cheap tubing con- 
tains about 15 per cent of rubber. 


Sickness is responsible for 
great loss of time in industry 
and mercantile life. ““The British 
health insurance table shows at 
least 14,476,000 weeks lost on an 
average each year in England 
and Wales by 14,000,000 insured 
persons.” Price states that 
about 9 days per person is lost 
from illness among the 65,000 
persons in the garment workers’ 
union of New York City.” 
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| APrecision Type Coronaless 

be, X-Ray Generator 

a 100 K.V. at 60 M.A. 

Dwer An exceptionally efficient apparatus giv- 

ions ing greater capacity than self-rectifying 

tube units without increasedinvestment. 

re is The construction of this generator, 

_in embodying a rectifying switch with 

Hicu- sphere gap characteristics, enables us 

not to offer an ideal equipment for all 

classes of diagnostic work; 

“ compact unit with all the convenience 
and flexibility of larger apparatus. 

for 

try Descriptive literature furnished on request 

tish 


No inverse current 
across tube termi- 
nals which inci- 
dentally means 
greater tube life. 


Radiatortype tubes 
can be used at 
higher capacity 
than with self-rec- 
tifying tube units. 


Compact construc- 
tion due to Coro- 
naless rectification. 


Greater uniformity 
and accuracy in 
diagnosis. 


Both halves of 
wave used insuring 
faster radiographic 
results. 


For use with either 
Radiator or Uni- 
versal type tube. 


ow 


a? Acme International X-Ray Co. 


and 

red 341 West Chicago Avenue Chicago, Illinois 

hat 

oa Sales and Service Distributors in all localities 

000 
rs’ Exclusive Manufacturers of Precision Type Coronaless Apparatus 
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HY small, unen- 
dowed hospitals have 
difficulties with their fi- 


nances and management? Vari- 
ous elements of discord might 
be mentioned, such as jealousy 
among the doctors, lack of tact 
by the nurses, and difference of 
religion and politics on the part 
of the contributors; but deeper 
and more fundamental princi- 
ples than these are involved. 
There is a field for small pub- 
lic hospitals in Nassau and Suf- 
folk counties. Physicians and 
nurses are finding it profitable to 
establish private hospitals in the 
two counties. There are at least 
seven of these small private hos- 
pitals in Suffolk County alone. 
If the private hospitals can flour- 
ish by taking patients in moder- 
ate financial circumstances, 
much more should the public 
hospitals be able to flourish. The 
doctors prefer to treat their 
cases where proper facilities are 
available, and the patients pre- 
fer to enter a hospital rather 
than to turn their own homes 
into hospitals with all the upset 
conditions that sickness brings. 
Moreover, the cost of the treat- 
ment of a severe case in a hos- 
pital is scarcely greater than its 
home treatment would cost. 
When a hospital is established, 
everybody expects that only the 
highest standards of service are 
to be considered. But there 
arises the question as to what 
are the proper standards. A 


standard is a matter of opinion 


\) 
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and judgment, and varies in dif. 
ferent institutions. There may 
be a rule that only fully-trained 
nurses shall be employed. This 
is a high standard,—higher jn 
fact than the big city hospitals 
adopt, for they have student 
nurses. A rural hospital can sel. 
dom bear the expense of an en- 
tire staff composed of trained 
nurses. Moreover trained 
nurse will demand more helpers 
and privileges than a student 
nurse or a practical nurse. A sat- 
isfactory standard for nurses 
would be to require that two or 
three supervising and operating. 
room nurses should be graduate 
nurses, and that the others 
should be practical or student 
nurses. 

The standard hospital diet is 
also a matter of opinion. A sick 
person does not expect a course 
dinner, but may rightfully ex- 
pect the food to be tasty and 
served warm, and in an appetiz- 
ing form. Good food pleases a 
convalescent patient more than 
anything else can do. A most 
excellent standard for a hospital 
to set is that nothing shall in- 
terfere with the service of the 
patient’s food in a tasty way. 
A rural hospital does not have 
entire freedom of choice of its 
medical staff, for the number of 
practising doctors in a neighbor- 
hood is limited, and each is en- 
titled to hospital privileges. But 
there are certain standards of 
professional conduct to be main- 
tained for the sake of both eff- 
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FOR aNseSTHESIA 


ETHER SQUIBB 


for Anesthesia 
Fh safest is today, as it always has been, the 


safest, most convenient and most economical 
anesthetic for surgical use. 
ETHER SQUIBB, THE STANDARD ANES- 
THETIC ETHER OF THE WORLD, is made only 
in the Squibb Laboratories by the process devised by 
Dr. E. R. Squibb and in stills invented by him. 
This Squibb Process produces an ether the best that 
can be made for anesthesia, as the seventy years 
during which the Squibb Ether has been used have 
proved. 
The small amount of Squibb Ether, when properly 
administered, necessary for an anesthesia, renders it 
the most economical ether. 
For the comfort and the safety of your patient and 
your own satisfaction, insist on having Squibb’s Ether, 
and before using see that the sealing cap is intact. 


Write for Dr. Ferguson's brochures on 
Anesthesia. They are classics and will 
be sent gratis to any member of the med- 
ical or dental profession upon request. 


E-R: & Sons. NEw YORK 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 


Brocklyn New Brunswick Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco Toronto 
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ciency and harmony. The stand- 
ards of the American College of 
Surgeons can be applied in any 
hospital. They require, among 
other things, that meetings of 
the medical staff shall be held at 
least monthly, and that all cases 
admitted to the hospital shall be 
subject to discussion by the en- 
tire staff. There can be no con- 
cealment of symptoms, and both 
the patient and the attending 
physician will profit by the dis- 
cussion. 

The staff meetings make it 
necessary to adopt standards of 
ethics for the guidance of the 
doctors. A staff meeting is an 
intimate affair, where a doctor’s 
mistakes are brought out and his 
successes are taken as matters 
of course. It is necessary that 
the doctors be on friendly terms 
with one another, and that the 
principles of medical ethics be 
observed by all. Failure to ob- 
serve this principle is sure to 
bring trouble. 

Physicians who voluntarily 
subject themselves to the rules 
of the American College of Sur- 
geons can be trusted to maintain 
the standards in all other mat- 
ters pertaining to hospital man- 
agement. But physicians are 
likely to leave business matters 
to be done by laymen who are 
not familiar with hospital af- 
fairs. An ideal standard of the 
management of a_ small-staff 
hospital, as of a large one, is 
that a medical man, elected by 
the medical staff, shall be its 
manager in fact as well as in 
name, and that the other mem- 
bers of the staff shall give him 
their hearty support during his 
term of office. If Long Island 
physicians have failed in any 
way in their duty to the several 
hospitals, it is in not assuming 
the active management of the in- 
stitutions. 


Hospital management is a 
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specialty in the practice of meg. 
cine. The qualifications of th, 
managers of a small country 
hospital ranks with those of ; 
rural health officer, and bot 
lines of work demand the sam 
technical skill that similar pog. 
tions in a city require. The traip. 
ing of one medical man in, 
community in hospital manag. 
ment, and his appointment x 
hospital manager, will go far to. 
ward preventing discords in th 
personnel and deficiencies in the 
budget.—Long Island Medic:| 
Times. 


To Start First Health Exan. 
ination Dispensary 


The first health examination 
dispensary of its kind in Ney 
York State will be opened som 
by the tuberculosis committe 
of the Brooklyn Bureau of Char. 
ities. This was recently ap 
nounced by Dr. Charles S. Pres, 
secretary of the committee, 2 
its monthly meeting. 

Much enthusiasm was show 
at the contemplated opening of 
the experimental dispensary, 

Dr. Joshua M. Van Cott, chai 
man of the dispensary commit 
tee, plans to provide the medica 
staff from volunteers from the 
various Brooklyn hospitals. Th 
nursing staff will be provided by 
the tuberculosis committee. An 
“open pay day” will be declare 
when the dispensary begins op 
eration and directors of the bi- 
reau. committee members anl 
the public generally will be ir 
terested observers of the exper: 
ment. 

Progress 

Two plans to acquire nev 
property to extend the activities 
of the bureau in this directio: 
were announced by Dr. Thoma 
J. Riley, secretary of the Br 
reau, and were favorably acted 
upon. One is the acquisition d 
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SPECIAL 
HOSPITAL PACKAGES | 


UR SPECIAL HOSPITAL PACKAGES net 
@ you an immense saving on all ROCHE SPE- 
CIALTIES because you obtain them direct from us 
at almost what it costs us to manufacture them. Re- 
member this the next time you are ordering a new 
supply of any of the following drugs: 


ALLONAL DIGALEN 


OLEO-BI LAROSAN 


PANTOPON THIOCOL 


SCOPOLAMINE STABLE 


IODOSTARINE 


Hospital Price List and Literature on Request 


GheHoffmann-La Roche Chemical Works 


‘Makers of ‘Medicines of Rare Quality 


Please say you saw this ad in THE Hospitat Buyer 
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a camp site near Lake Mahopac, 
and eleven miles from Peekskill, 
N. Y., covering 123 acres. The 


other is to purchase the present - 


headquarters of the society at 
291 Schermerhorn St. The pay- 
ment for this would come from 
an accumulated income and 
would not affect the endowment. 


SOUTHERN HOSPITAL 
NOTES 


Meet College of Surgeons 
Standards 

Seventeen of the 29 Georgia 
hospitals recently inspected by 
representatives of the American 
College of Surgeons measure up 
to standards of that organiza- 
tion, it was recently revealed in 
the official report of Dr. Frank- 
lin H. Martin, director general 
of hospital standardization. 

Nine of the Georgia hospitals 
which met the requirements had 
capacities of 100 beds or more 
and the remaining eight had 
fifty or more beds, the report 
stated. 

This is a much higher average 
than is maintained for the entire 
country, a recent survey cover- 
ing 2,366 hospitals having shown 
that only 1,416, or 59 per cent 
measured up to the standards set 
by the association. 

Georgia hospitals measuring 
up to the requirements of the 
College of Surgeons were: 

One hundred or more beds— 
Davis-Fisher Hospital, Georgia 
Baptist Hospital, and Grady 
Memorial Hospital, Atlanta; 
Harbin Hospital, Rome; Pied- 
mont Sanitarium, Atlanta; Raw- 
lings Sanitarium, Sandersville; 
St. Joseph’s Infirmary, Atlanta; 
University Hospital, Augusta, 
and Wesley Memorial Hospital, 
Atlanta. 

Fifty to one hundred beds— 
Athens General Hospital, Ath- 
ens; Atlantic Coast Line Hos- 
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pital, Waycross; Downey Hos. 
pital, Gainesville; Dunsop 
Hospital, LaGrange; Scottish 
Rite Hospital, Atlanta; Thomas. 
ville City Hospital, Thomas. 
ville; Wilhenford Hospital, 
Augusta, and Wise Sanitarium 
Plains, Ga. 


Georgia Tuberculosis Sanitoriym 

Work upon the new Tubercu- 
losis Sanitorium for the State of 
Georgia will begin at once fol- 
lowing receipt of a check for 
$250,000 from the state treasur- 
er’s office, it was announced re- 
cently. 

The new sanitorium building, 
which will be erected by the 
State at Alto, will be the last 
word in construction of this 
sort, a special study having been 
made of similar institutions all 
over the country and plans for 
the Alto building embodying the 
best features of all of these. 

Authorization for the new 
building was given by the State 
Legislature last year, which 
passed a special bill granting 
$500,000 to the state health de- 
partment for a new sanitorium. 


Provision for raising the funds 
was made by a state tax on cig- 
arettes and cigars. 

Owing to litigation brought by 
local cigar dealers to test the 
validity of the act, the State has 
not heretofore been able to turn 
this money over to the health 
department as, if declared un- 
constitutional, it would have 
been compelled to return the tax 
to the dealers. 


A recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Georgia, how- 
ever, sustained the validity of 
the act, and freed the money col- 
lected for the purpose intended. 

A total of $450,000 was col- 
lected during 1923, and of this 
amount the Alto hospital gets 
$250,000 according to the provi- 
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THE RARE AND 
UNUSUAL 
DRUG 


Whenever you are 
faced with a call for 
some drug or chemical 
which the average re- 
tail druggist or drug 
house cannot supply, 
call on us. 


We make a specialty 
of carrying stock 
practically every drug 
and chemical manufac- 
tured in the world. 


We are also head- 
quarters for supplying 
hospitals with their 
regular drug and chem- 
ical requirements. 


Note on your buyer’s 
list: “When you can't 
get it anywhere else, 
try Chemists Supply 
Co., Chicago.” 

Write us for prices 
on your drug or chemi- 
cal requirements. 


CHEMISTS 
SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. H 
61 E. Lake Street 
CHICAGO 


—that means the 
finest oats 


Food authorities rate oats the 
most valuable of grain foods— 
supreme in calories, protein, 
calcium. 


Housewives and culinary ex- 
perts rate QUAKER oats su- 
preme in richness and fine flavor. 

That’s because the quality is 
the highest — big, plump grains 
from which we get but 10 pounds 
to the bushel. 


So, for the perfect cereal dish, 
make it Quaker Oats—the favor- 
ite brand and the most widely 
sold, simply because of merit. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 


Medium: 1% pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quick Quaker 
Quaker Oats 
Cooks The kind 
in3to$5 you have 
minutes always 
known 


Please say you saw this ad in Tue Hospitat BuyeER 
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sions of the bill, and Confederate 
Veterans will get $200,000. 
Another $250,000 will be 
turned over to the _ hospital 
authorities next year from the 
tax to complete the building, af- 
ter which all of the income from 
the tax will go to the veterans. 


$1,000,000 Hospital 


Recommendations the 
building of a one million dollar 
Mental Hospital for the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau are now taking 
practical form, according to a 
recent announcement by Surro- 
gate George Albert Wingate, 
who is active on the committee 
which is about to complete its 
inspection of suitable sites for 
the purpose. This month (Jan- 
uary) General Frank T. Hines, 
director of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, will make the final selec- 
tion. 

The new hospital will take pa- 
tients from District No. 2 which 
comprises the states of New 
York, New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut. The new structure will 
have 1,000 beds with facilities 
for enlargement and will cost 
approximately $1,000,000. The 
construction was authorized by 
Congress at its last session. No 
sites have been selected by the 
committee as yet. At its offices 
in the Veterans’ Hospital in 
Grand Central Palace, Manhat- 
tan, a number of suggestions 
have come from real estate 
brokers and private owners. The 
committee meets each week and 
revises the suggestions. Before 
the final selection, the commit- 
tee will have practically passed 
upon every available site in the 
three states. 

No one disputes the need for 
the new addition to the govern- 
ment’s equipment for caring for 
mental cases resulting directly 
or indirectly from the World 
War. 
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Veteran’s Bureau 

Prior to the last session of 
Congress veterans who could 
not trace their disability directly 
to the war were not given tregt. 
ment at the expense of the goy. 
ernment. Now any ex-service 
man who is suffering from 
mental or physical disability js 
eligible for attention. This 
means a marked increase in the 
number of these cases handled 
by the Veterans’ Bureau. 

At the present time there js 
only one Veterans’ Bureau Hos- 
pital in this district. It is Hos- 
pital No. 81 and is located in 
the Bronx Borough. When the 
bureau was first organized, it 
became necessary to secure at 
once a Suitable building to house 
mental patients from this dis- 
trict. The building belonging to 
the Bronx Orphan Asylum was 
purchased. For a time the pa- 
tients could be handled there. 
Now, it is hopelessly  over- 
crowded. There are no accom- 
modations for violent patients 
so they have been “boarded out” 
at the various state institutions. 


Receiving Station 


When the new hospital has been 
constructed the Bronx institu- 
tion will be used as a receiving 
station, a sort of observation 
ward where slight mental dis- 
orders will be treated and the 
patients discharged, or, if the 
malady has been found to be 
more permanent, sent to the 
other hospitals. 

The site must have at least 
500 acres or, preferably, 700 to 
900 acres. Five hundred acres 
would meet the requirements of 
two patients to an acre. This, 
however, would allow no space 
for expansion. 

The committee insists that the 
site must be within two hours by 
motorcar of some big city such 
as New York or Newark, N. J. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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STERILIZERS 


Bramhall Deane Sterilizers 
are designed and built to 


meet the highest standards. 
We encourage a thorough 
test of them with any other 
makes under consideration. 
We were among the first to 
build sterilizers and we know 
from _ experi- 
ence that our 
product today 
is asinearly 
perfect as it is 
possible to 
make it. 


Send for Sterilizer 
Blue Book. 


Bramhall 
Deane Co. 
263 B 


W. 36th St. 
New York 


We make several styles of portable, 
illuminated, electric fountains for the 
home reception room and _ institution. 
They add considerable beauty to a sun 
parlor and are excellent humidifiers. 
Attach them to any socket, no water 
connection is necessary. 

_ They are used by many physicians 
in their efforts to make their homes 
and offices an artistic joy. Send six 
cents for illustrated catalog on our 
electric fountains and dishwashers. 


JEWEL ELECTRIC CO. 
Dept. HB. 4505 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


IMPLEX 
Unit Laundry Ousfit 


Gives the small Hospital or 
Institution the same advan- 
tages as the large ones get 
from their expensively 
equipped laundries. 


You smaller Hospitals can 
show proportionately just 
as great a saving. 


A Simplex installation will 
quickly pay for itself. 


“Profit and Loss in Clean 
Linen,” tells you about the 
experiences of the small 
Hospitals who are doing 
their own laundry work. 


Your copy is waiting for 
you. A post card request 
will bring it. 


American 


Ironing Machine Co. 
100 E. Ohio at Michigan Ave, 
Chicago, III. 


Please say you saw this ad in Tur Hospi1TaL BUYER 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION 
ON HAZARDOUS 
CHEMICALS 


Norte: Film of slow burning or 
safety base ( acetate-cellulose ) 
does not have the fire hazard 
characteristic of nitro-cellulose 
film and therefore these regula- 
tions do not apply where safety 
film only is used. Where both 
kinds of film are used or stored, 
care must be taken to see that 
suitable storage and protective re- 
quirements are complied with for 
the nitro-cellulose film. 


General Storage of Unex Film 

1. Stores, Warehouses and 
Wholesale Storage. When unex- 
posed film in shipping containers 
including suitable cartons, exceeds 
in the aggregate 500 cubic feet, 
the storage room shall be protect- 
ed by automatic sprinklers. 


2. Where shelving used for 


storage of individual packages ex- 
ceeds 250 cubic feet in capacity the 


room shall be equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers. 

3. Storage not in shipping con- 
tainers in any fire section equipped 
with automatic sprinklers may be 
permitted up to an aggregate of 
1000 cubic feet. Where the ag- 
gregate not in shipping containers 
exceeds 1000 cubic feet, storage 
shall be in a vented storage room. 
See Section 10. 

4. Portrait and Commercial 
Studios. Storage of unexposed 
films shall be in cabinets or filing 
drawers (ordinary wooden or met- 
al filing cases permitted) or on 
shelves located at least two feet 
above the floor. Where storage 
exceeds 250 cubic feet, the room 
shall be equipped with automatic 
sprinklers. 

5. Hospitals and Similar Insti- 
tutions. Storage of unexposed 
films shall be in metal boxes or 
cans on shelves two feet above the 
floor, or in approved double 
walled cabinets vented to the out- 
side air. 
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Storage of Exposed Films 

6. General. Exposed films in 
storage or in process of handling 
shall be kept in heavy manila en. 
velopes or in cardboard boxes, not 
exceeding six films to an envelope 
or 25 to a box. 


7. Portrait and Commercial 
Studios. Where the film stored 
exceeds 100 pounds, vented cab. 
inets or vented storage rooms 
shall be provided. Not more than 
1,000 pounds shall be stored jp 
cabinets in any one studio, nor 
more than 500 pounds in any one 
cabinet. 


Note: The _ following table 
may be used as a guide in comput. 
ing the weight of film: 

No. of 


Negatives 
1000 


Approximate 
Weight 
118 Ibs. 


Size 
14 x 17 in. 
1000 8 x 10 “ 40 “ 
(Other sizes in proportion toarea) 
8. Hospitals and similar insti- 
tutions. All film shall be kept in 
vented cabinets or in a_ vented 

storage room. 

9. Vented Cabinets. 

(a) No cabinets shall exceed 
30 cubic feet capacity. 

(b) Cabinets shall be of ap- 
proved insulated construction. 

(c) Cabinets having a capacity 
in excess of 250 pounds of film 
shall be divided into at least two 
distinct compartments; each com- 
partment provided with an inde- 
pendent door and vent. The sep- 
arating partitions should be prac- 
tically air tight and of substantial 
construction equivalent to the 
sides. 

(d) Cabinets holding over 100 
pounds of film shall be equipped 
with at least one automatic 
sprinkler. If divided into two or 
more compartments, they _ shall 
have at least one automatic 
sprinkler in each compartment. 

(ce) Each compartment shall be 
provided with a vent to the out- 
side air. The vent shall have a 
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Sedative 
Anodyne 
Expectorant 


New York, Chicago, New Orleans, St. Louis, Atlanta, Philadelphia, 


SEDATOLE 


Sedatole is a palatable and exception- 
ally efficient sedative expectorant com- 
bination of Tolu, Sanguinaria, Squills, 
Wild Cherry and Balm of Gilead Buds, 
together with 1-64 grain of Diacetyl 
Morphine to the fluidrachm. 


Sedatole exerts a dependable sedative, 
anodyne and expectorant action upon the 
congested membrane of the throat and 
bronchial tract, thereby materially less- 
ening the paroxysms of coughing, and 
aiding in the relief of the inflammed con- 
dition by increasing expectoration. 


Sample supplied upon request. 


HARP DOHME 
BA RE 


LTIM©& 


Kansas City, San Francisco 


he Amer 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 
manufactures a complete line of laundry ma- 
chinery. It maintains a corps of engineers who 
are specialists in planning hospital and insti- 
tutional laundries. 


If you are building, or considering the instal- 
lation of a new laundry or the improvement of 
your present plant, you will find consultation 
with these specialists advantageous. 


ican Laundry Machinery Company, — 


Norwood Station, Cincinnati, O 


ADIAN FACTORY: The Canadian Laundry Machinery 


Please say you saw this ad in Tue Hospitat BuYER 


47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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cross section area of at least one 
square inch per cubic foot of ca- 
pacity of the cabinet. 

10. Vented Storage Rooms. 

(a) Walls or partitions, floors 
and ceilings shall be of a type af- 
fording one hour protection. Walls 
shall be continuous from floor to 
ceiling and shall be securely an- 
chored. 


Nott: Construction affording 
one hour protection includes the 
following: 

1. Reinforced concrete. 

2. Metal lath with solid ce- 
ment plaster not less than 
inches thick. 

3. Three-quarters of an inch 
of cement or gypsum plas- 
ter on metal lath on each 
side of studs. 

4. Brick. 

5. Tile. 

6. Hollow concrete blocks. 


Plastered on each side to a thick- 
ness of % inch. 


(b) Openings from the storage 
room to other parts of the build- 
ing shall be protected by a fire 
door on each side of the wall. 
Doors shall conform as to con- 
struction and installation to Class 
B of the Regulations for the Pro- 
tection of Openings in Walls and 
Partitions Against Fire. The in- 
terior door shall be automatic. 
The outer door shall be of the 
swineing type and close into a 
rabbet, or otherwise be made tight 
to prevent passage of flame 
around edges; it shall be self- 
closing, and if fastened open shall 
be arranged to close automatically 
in case of fire originating inside or 
outside of the storage room. 


(c) No skylights shall be per- 
mitted. 


(d) Slatted shelves shall be 
divided vertically at intervals not 
exceeding 10 feet. Backs and di- 
visions shall be preferably of in- 
combustible material, or of %- 
inch tongued and grooved boards 
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or their equivalent in resistance to 
heat and gases. Slats shall Not be 
over 4 inches wide and spaced at 
least one inch apart. Aisle space 
shall be at least 3 feet wide 
Height of racks shall be not over 
8 feet and in no case shall stock 
be stored higher than 2 feet be. 
low sprinkler deflectors. 

(e) An automatic sprinkle 
head shall be installed in the cep. 
ter of the aisle opposite each sec. 
tion. The area to be covered by 
each sprinkler head shall not ex. 
ceed 64 square feet of floor area, 
Proper baffles shall be provided 
between heads. 

Note: A room so_ located on 
the roof as not to endanger other 
parts of the building requires 
automatic sprinklers only when 
salvage of the contents is desired 
or where there is probability of 
panic from the fumes. | 

(f) Adequate ventilation shall 
be provided. The area for venti- 
lation shall be equal to a clear 
opening of at least 1%4 square inch 
per cubic foot of room. Such 
ventilation may be provided by in- 
stalling approved heat releasing 
devices on the windows, prefer- 
ably on the upper sash, arranged 
to open windows automatically in 
case of fire. 

(g) Heating should prefer- 
ably be by hot water. Where 
steam heating is used, only low 
pressure steam shall be permitted, 
radiators or coils shall be on ceil- 
ing or shall be adequately screened 
and pipe lines shall be protected 
and screend. 

General 

11. (a) All wiring and equip- 
ment shall conform to the Nation- 
al Electrical Code. 

(b) Only incandescent electric 
lights shall be permitted. In stor- 
age rooms these shall be protected 
with either substantial wire guards 
or vapor-proof globes, or both. 

(c) The use of portable lights 
on extension cords in any storage 
room is prohibited. 
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cit | The Only INDESTRUCTIBLE Sterilizer 


space 


Wide For complete sterilization, a sterili- 
ot over zer must not only boil instruments, but 
I stock dry them thoroughly after water in the 
et be. boiler has evaporated. 

To perform this necessary service, 


i he sterilizer must be unattected by 
ninkler ity heat. The PELTON Sterilizer is 


i pe built entirely without solder for just 
mt See this purpose. It may be operated dry 
red by for any length of time. The positive 
Ot ex. automatic cut-off protects the most 
"area, delicate instruments. 

vided Because of this indestructible con- 


struction, PELTON Sterilizers are 
d on admirably adapted to the hard usage 


other of hospital requirements, 
Uires A Catalog Awaits Your Request 
when 
sired No. 216-S 
of for Dressings 
stat | 682 HARPER AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
enti- 
pe THE PELTON & CRANE COMPANY 
Such 
y in- 
sing 
fer- W Dress Babies 
ged Kalak ater Without 
y in packed in cases of Pins or 
fifty bottles(1} pt.ea.) Buttons 
1ere 
All garments 
fastened with 
eil- The Strongest twistless tape. 
= Alkaline Water Write for com- 
plete outfit for 
of Commerce Class work 
Special prices 
wp Special price to hospitals on all 
ante Baby [garments 
ds Kalak Water Co. for > 
exible and easily applie 
ts of N. Y,, Inc. oat our book, ‘Baby’s Outfit.” 
6 Church S 
N Earnshaw Sales Co. 
ee wees 325 W. Jackson Blvd. 
ou saw this ad in THE HospiTaL BUYER 
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and infirm the community 


[: its provision for the sick 
has planned well for certain 


types of patients. Those who 
are acutely ill receive excellent 
care in the general hospital. 
Those suffering from the lesser 
infirmities of advancing years 
are well provided for in proper 
homes for the aged and infirm. 
Between these two extremes, 
however, there is a_ vast cat- 
egory of individuals of all ages, 
afflicted with a great variety of 
pathological conditions which may 
affect any organ of the body, and 
which constitute the so-called 
chronic diseases. The distinguish- 
ing feature of these diseases, as 
their name implies, is their long or 
even lifelong duration. 

Many of these patients require 
months of treatment to achieve re- 
habilitation; others are left with 
a permanent nonprogressive dis- 
ability; and in still others the 
downward course is slow but pro- 
gressive, lasting many months or 
years. 

Financial Drain 

The protracted duration of 
the disability results in a con- 
tinuous financial drain on the 
patient and his family, often end- 
ing in complete destitution. In 
these patients, therefore, the eco- 
nomic and medical factors are 
closely interwoven, far more so 
than in the case of the ordinary 
acute medical or surgical illness. 
Therefore, in planning for the in- 
stitutional care of these individu- 
als, a wide variety of questions 
must be considered. The scope of 
the problem is indicated by the 
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Chronic Diseases 
A Neglected Community and Institutional Problem 
Ernest P. Boas, M. D., and W. H. Livingston, M. D. 
New York 


many different types of instity. 
tions that at present meet some of 
the needs of chronic patients 
Homes for incurables, almshouses, 
city infirmaries, homes for the 
aged, and hospitals for chronic 
diseases all minister to the same 
general class of individuals. But 
in no case has the problem been 
envisaged in its full extent, and in 
no instance has an institution en- 
deavored to determine the relation 
of its particular small job to the 
question as a whole. The patient 
with a chronic ailment is a sick 
man for whom the proper type of 
institutional relief has not as yet 
been provided. 

A recent survey of the leading 
institutions for chronic patients, 
most of which call themselves 
homes for incurables, reveals that 
they largely ignore the scientific 
study of disease, minimize the im- 
portance of medical treatment, are 
deficient in the provision of a 
skilled nursing staff, and do not 
attempt the economic rehabilita 
tion of the patient. A large num. 
ber of the type of patients under 
discussion are inmates of alms 
houses. 

High Death Rate 

An analvsis of the 1910 
census shows that of 84,198 
paupers enumerated in almshouses 
53,619 were suffering from a sefi- 
ous physical or mental defect. 
There were 17.486 deaths. The 
high death rate is accounted for 
only in part by the advanced age 
of the inmates, for 7,803 deaths 
occurred in patients under sixty 
years of age, and 3.213 in those 
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WHEN PHYSICIANS DISCUSS 


the treatment of syphilis, you will find enthusiastic approval 
of the 


Superior Neoarsphenamine, D. R. L. 


A remedy that is unique in combining the lowest toxicity with 
the highest spirocheticidal power, thus demonstrating that it 
is not necessary that Neoarsphenamine be toxic to insure 


DD 


nstity. 


Goll results or be less curative to be well tolerated. 

ients, 

soul Maximum efficiency and minimum toxicity in one and the 
Yt th same product explains the wide ene for the superior 
NEOARSPHENAMINE, D. R. 

- Same This is not only proof of enn and reliability; it is an 


accurate guide to the lower cost of treatment. 


But 
1 been Instruct your dealer to send you only that which bears the 
and in D. R. L. label—your guarantee of Quality. 
en- THE DERMATOLOGICAL 
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under forty. That conditions 
have not changed much in the last 
ten years is shown by the New 
York State figures for 1921. from 
which it appears that sixty-seven 
per cent. of the 8.732 inmates of 
almshouses were sick or infirm. 

The object of this commuaica- 
tion is to outline a plan for the 
proper institutional care of the 
chronic patient. A chronic dis- 
ease may be defined as one that 
lasts for a period of frorn three 
months to several years. The dis- 


_ease may be checked, it may re- 


main stationary after producing a 
certain amount of disability, or it 
may progress until the patient’s 
death. All chronic diseases at the 
outset require active medical care, 
either for diagnosis or treatment. 
If the disease runs a progressive 
course, active medical care and 
skilled nursing may be needed 
until death. Even when the dis- 
ease becomes stationary, active 
medical and nursing care may be 
necessary at any time, should a 
complication or an exacerbation 
of the illness occur. If the dis- 
ease remains stationary or the 
improvement is sufficient, hospital 
care may no longer be required. 


Three Classes 

It will be well to particularize a 
bit in order to make the question 
at issue more concrete. All chronic 
patients may be grouped in three 
classes according to the demands 
they may make on the resources 
of an institution. Class A are 
those who need active hospital 
care for diagnosis and treatment; 
class B are those who need good 
nursing care only; class C are 
those who need custodial care 
only. The management of each of 
these groups is a problem in itself 
and each class places different de- 
mands on institutional resources. 

It seems wisest, therefore, to 
subdivide an institution that cares 
for chronic patients into two 
main subdivisions: the hospital 
division for the care of class A 
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and class B cases, and the custogj. 
al division for the care of class ¢ 
cases. 


Hospital Division of the 
Chronic Institution 

The proper care of group A 
patients demands a complete hos. 
pital organization with an attend. 
ing staff, on which all of the 
specialties are represented—a res. 
ident staff, a good laboratory, x. 
ray and operating room equip. 
ment, skilled nursing and dietetic 
management. Since physiotherapy 
is one of the best forms of therapy 
in chronic ailments, the import- 
ance of such a department cannot 
be over-emphasized. It shouldbe 
complete in every respect and 
should include a Zander gymnasj- 
um, divisions for hydrotherapy, 
electrotherapy, baking and mas. 
sage. There should be a staff of 
trained physiotherapists with a 
trained physician in charge. 

Occupation 

Since the treatment of most 
chronic diseases may last from 
several months to several years, it 
is wise to establish an occupation 
therapy department. The chief 
function of this department is to 
occupy the patient’s mind by giv- 
ing him something to do during 
his long stay in the hospital build- 
ing. This department should bea 
branch of the rehabilitation de- 
partment in the custodial pavilion, 
which will be discussed subse- 
quently. 

A few examples of chronic dis- 
eases which practically always 
place the patient in class A are 
diabetes, tuberculosis, cancer, se- 
vere anemias, advanced heart and 
kidney disease, recent hemiplegias, 
chronic polyarthritis, and certain 
skin diseases, such as pemphigus. 

Group B cases do not require 
the constant supervision of a 
physician but they should com- 
mand an excellent nursing service. 
Examples are patients who art 
bedridden as a result of brain or 
spinal cord disease. 
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January, 1925 
(Continued from page 52) 

and this is for a number of rea- 
sons. Primarily, patients and 
the patients’ relatives and 
friends, must have easy access 
to the hospital. If the hospital 
were far from the city it would 
be inconvenient and expensive 
for them to reach it. 

It must be near some large 
city so that amusement and 
recreation can be furnished for 
the doctors, nurses and em- 
ployees of the institution, Ex- 
perience has shown also that the 
doctors in hospitals far from the 
city stay but a short time. At 
the new institution every effort 
will be made to encourage the 
staff to make its home there, 
and accommodations will be 
furnished for the doctors’ fam- 
ilies to live with them. 

If the site is near enough to 
the city its drainage and water 
supply can, of course, be used. 
This would materially cut down 
on the building expenses. 


HIGH CLASS 
RESTRAINTS 


are none too good when 
needed. Ours will suit 
you. Weare sole manu- 
facturers of Lynch Pat- 
ent Lock Buckles, which 
have proved so satisfac- 
tory in leading hospitals 
and state institutions 
throughout the country. 


Best materials. Hand 
made. Send for circular 
or ask your dealer. 


Humane Restraint Co. 


16 
MADISON WISCONSIN 
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Whole Grain—Yes 


But transformed 
into a confection 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice offer all the priceless food ele- 
ments of the selected grains. Every ker- 
nel is steam-exploded to eight times 
normal size—every food cell broken to 
insure easy digestion and assimilation. 


Puffed Grains, from the food experts’ 
standpoint, rank as a true health dish. 
To the children who revel in these airy 
grain bubbles they seem like fairy foods. 


Grown people enjoy Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice as much as the chil- 
dren. They’re such a welcome change 
from routine breakfasts. 


And so many ways of serving—with 
sugar and cream, floated in bowls of 
milk, with fresh or canned fruit. And, 
between meals, salted and buttered like 
popcorn. Before bedtime, a bowl of 
Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice is a boon 
to brain-workers, inviting peaceful 
sleep. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat 
Quaker Puffed Rice 


+ Please say you saw this ad in Tue Hospitat Buyer 
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Prevent Bed Sores 

Bed sores must be prevented, 
occasional medication must be 
given, the patient must be fed, 
cleaned and kept comfortable. 
Adequate care can be given only 
by one well trained in the art 
of nursing. 


Custodial Division of the 
Chronic Institution 


This section of the chronic dis- 
ease hospital is best provided for 
by a separate building, specially 
designed. It should be connected 
with the hospital division by a 
covered passageway or tunnel, so 
as to afford convenient transfer 
between the two sections. Since 
custodial cases require no hospital 
care, the expense of maintaining 
them should be considerably less 
than that of group A and group 
B cases. The custodial case needs 
merely a home where he may ob- 
tain his meals and lodging and 
perhaps some assistance with his 
personal needs, such as dressing, 
washing and feeding. Examples 
of such cases are old walking 
hemiplegics, patients with chronic 
arthritis, multiple sclerosis, ad- 
vanced but compensated heart dis- 
ease, tabetics, and patients who 
have had amputations of one or 
more limbs. These patients are 
institutionalized because their 
home conditions are so poor that 
their families cannot care for 
them. For instance, a wheel chair 
patient who lives in a tenement, 
will remain confined to his room 
for the rest of his life; there is no 
way of transporting him upstairs 
and down. 

(Continued next month) 


(Continued from page 17) 

Tweny-two hospitals of be- 
tween 100 and 250 beds have 
from one to three dietitians; 
twelve of these having only one. 
Ten hospitals of less than 100 
beds each have one dietitian, 
but no pupils. 
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These figures demonstrated 
without further argument, the 
impossibility of a standardized 
dietary department, even in hos. 
pitals of like size. Seventy-two 
to eighty student dietitians are 
being trained yearly by the 
sixty-six hospitals surveyed, 

This does not mean that we 
are prevented from concluding 
that there may be an ideal to. 
ward which we shall strive and 
toward which progress and time 
will eventually draw us nearer, 
The broad vision ultimately 
yields large attainment. 

Reliable statistics as to the 
number of people, exclusive of 
the professional staff, employed 
in the dietary department of the 
sixty-six hospitals, are difficult 
to obtain. Few questionaires 
have given complete answers to 
all questions pertaining to diet- 
ary personnel. 

The number of kitchens in the 
majority of hospitals does not 
seem to correspond to the bed 
capacity. In some cases the in- 
clusion of all service kitchens 
on different floors in the list of 
kitchens, would account for dis- 
crepancies in numbers of both 
kitchens and of kitchen help. 

Information as to whether 
the maids employed in service 
kitchens on floors belonged to 
the staff of the dietitian, super- 
intendent of nurses, or house- 
keeper, would be necessary be- 
fore an accurate estimate of the 
number of people employed by 
the dietary department could be 
obtained. 
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(Continued from page 26) 

12. Smoking shall be prohibit- 
ed in rooms where film is stored 
or in developing or similar work 


rooms. Conspicuous “No Smok- 
ing” signs shall be posted in 
prominent places. 

13. No film shall be stored 


within 2 feet of steam pipes, radi- 
ators, chimneys, or other source of 
heat. 

i4. Fire pails or extinguishers 
shall be provided as required by 
the Inspection Department having 
jurisdiction. (See Regulations on 
First Aid Fire Appliances.) 

15. Discarded film shall be 
stored and handled in the same 
manner as other film until re- 
moved from the premises. 


Opportunities 


oor THE SMALL HOSPITAL 

TCHEN—We have an exceptionall 
Nigh class dishwashing machine whic 
we are —s at a sacrifice for im- 
mediate sale. It has never been taken 
from its original crate. Sells for 
$135.00 F. O. Chicago. Will sell for 
$110.00. For further information ad- 
dress, THE HOs#i1tAL BUY 440 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR THE INFANT AND INVALID 
—Mellins Food is ideal for building u 

depleted tissues and restoring metabol- 

ism. It contains 56.61 grams of carbo- 
hydrates which supplies material for 
heat and energy and it also contains 
the salts for replenishing inorganic ele- 
ments. Mellins Food is particularly 
adapted to the demands of infants and 
serves well as a start in meeting the 
requirements of undernourished babies. 


FOR THE SURGEON—The Betz 
Company Rubber Glove is the perfect 
glove ior the surgeon. These gloves 
are made with the correct design and 
shape—perfect fitting. The superior 
workmanship fills every requirement 
and the Betz Company offer their En- 
duro Rubber Gloves at three different 
prices on page 11. Place your order 
for a year’s supply which will be ac- 
cepted at quantity price. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION—I furnish 
all kinds of Nurses, Pupils, Tech- 
nicians, Physicians, Attendants, In- 
ternes—in fact ALL kinds of help 
ior Institutions. Also furnish positions 
to all kinds of Nurses, Physicians and 
Institutional employees. Also sell and 
furnish physicians’ practices, locations, 
partnerships, positions, etc. Established 


jt Gilt edge references. Special 
V. Kniest, R. Peters 
Tr. Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
“Ob” SERV- 
ICE. “NEV- 
Navel Cord 
Liga tw res 


Trade Mar “Tightens as 
Tissuce Sh Shrink. 240—12- Inch 
Sterile Ligatures in Hospital 
Carton. $4.00 of Jobber. 


“NSS” LABORATORY 


Wenona, Illinois 


MASS. GENERAL PRACTICE for 
sale— Appointments transferable pay 
trom $3,000 to $10,000 a year. Then 
general practice extra. Small invest- 
ment on part cash terms. Established 
10 years. Suburban-city practice. In- 
vestigate. Address “M,” care F. V. 
| Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, 
eb. 


WHEN THE PRESCRIPTION 
CALLS FOR AN UNUSUAL DRUG 
—There is a firm in Chicago which 
specializes in rare and imported drugs. 
Of course, they carry standard drugs, 
too, and this is one place where you 
can be quite certain of getting the drug 
required. On page 51 the Chemists 
Supply Co. explains why it has so 
many hospitals as permanent customers. 


ANTISEPTIC AND PAIN-RE- 
LIEVER—Butesin Picrate Ointment is 
such a useful product to have on hand, 
that it is used in very many hospitals. 
Applied to wounds, it quickly relieves 
the soreness and starts the healing 
process. Particulars as to size of con- 
tainers and prices will be found on 
page 4. 


FOR THE INSTITUTION RECEP- 
TION ROOM—tThe Jewel Electric 
Fountain adds considerable charm and 
beauty to the reception room and 
makes the home and office an artistic 
joy. They are made in several portable 
styles. 


SUTURES COME AND GO—But D. 

& G. Sutures stay on, because they 

have proved themselves of merit in hos- 

pitals all over the country. Page 1 sug- 

gests a good New Year resolution for 
you to make. 
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“At last—a sterilizer which 
really handles the bed pan!” 


“This Bottomless Bed Pan Sterilizer 
Keeps Itself Clean and Odorless” 


The steep, smooth sides of the new AMERICAN Bed Pan 
Sterilizer are completely protected by a forceful flow of 
rushing water. Nothing sticks to the sterilizer. It is always 
“spick and span.” 


And No Handling and Fastening of Pans-—— No ‘‘Cranking” 


All the attendant does is lay the pan down, and it is automatically 
gripped by an “every-size” pan rack. 
Outside valves control the emptying, flushing and sterilizing. The 
pan is washed by a metered flush which shuts off automatically, like 
the flush of a water closet. Sterilized by steam (hot water where 
steam is not available). 
Write for details of the new “auto-clamp” method of bed pan sterili- 
zation, in the sterilizer that works so well—and keeps itself so clean— 
that it is sold on approval. Ask for Catalog S-23G. 


AMERICAN STERILIZER CO., Erie, Pa. 
Originators of the vacuum-pressure method of dressing sterilization 
Eastern Sales Office: 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


AMERICAN Sterilizers 


and Disinfectors 


American ‘‘pack-less” 
valves guard against 
leaks and eliminate 
frequent repacking. 


Please say you saw this ad in Tur Hospitat BuYER 
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HOSPITAL DEFICIT? 
CORRECT IT! 


OUR hospital deficit reflects 

no discredit on the Directors 
or staff. Every quasi public in- 
stitution meets with this problem. 
Individual governing members, 
contributing their services gra- 
tuitously, have neither the time 
nor training for co-ordinated 
financial campaigning. Indeed this 
requires highly specialized train- 
ing for most successful results— 
a training acquired by members 
of our organization in years of 
practical co-operation with such 
institutions. 


If there is plenty of time for 
action, we will suggest to you 
preliminary steps. If need is 
urgent, the telephone offers 
prompt first aid. 
> 


CARL COLLIER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Philanthropic Finance Publicity 
and Organization 


230 Martin St., WIs. 


Long Distance Telephone 
Broadway 6330 
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A New and Larger Package of 
ILETIN (INSULIN, LILLY) 


At a slightly lower price 


Tletin (Insulin, Lilly) is now supplied in containers of 
two sizes: 5 c.c. vials and 10 c.c. vials. Both the 5 cc. 
and 10 c.c. vials bear the same designation: U-10, U-20 
and U-40. To distinguish between the two sizes it will 
be necessary, for example, to order as U-10 - 5 cc. 
vials or U-10 - 10 c.c. vials. In the absence of specifi- 
cations, as to size package wanted, the 5 c.c. vials will 
be supplied. 


The concentration in the 10 c.c. vial is the sanie as it is 
in the 5 c.c. vial bearing the same designation. The 
10 c.c. vials contain twice the quantity of material con- 
tained in the 5 c.c. vials and at a slightly lower price. 
This difference in price simply represents the differ- 
ence in the cost of packaging 10 c.c. of Iletin (Insulin, 
Lilly) in one vial instead of two vials. 


Your druggist can now supply you with the new 10 c.c. 
packages of Hetin (Insulin, Lilly), 


+ 


In ordering, please specify vial size as well as unitage. 
Send for literature 


ELI LILLY and COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind.,U.S. A. 
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